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SEVENTY-SIX. 





BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 





Wnar heroes from the woodland sprung, 
When, through the fresh awakened land, 
The thrilling cry of freedom rung, 
And to the work of warfare strung 
The yeoman’s iron hand ! 
Hills flung the cry to hills around, 
And ocean-mart replied to mart, 
And streams, whose springs were yet unfound, 
Pealed far away the startling sound 
Into the forest’s heart. 


Then marched the brave from rocky steep, 
From mountain river swift and cold ; 

The borders of the stormy deep, 

The vales where ph vai waters sleep, 
Sent up the strong and bold. 


As if the very earth again 

Grew quick with God’s creating breath, 
And, from the sods of grove and glen, 
Rose ranks of lion-hearted men 

To battle to the death. 


The wife, whose babe first smiled that day, 
The fair, fond bride of yestereve, 

And aged sire and matron gray, 

Saw the loved warriours haste away, 
And deemed it sin to grieve. 


Already had the strife begun ; 
Already blood on Concord’s plain 

Along the springing grass had run, 

And blood had flowed at Lexington, 
Like brooks of summer rain. 


That death-stain on the April sward 
Hallowed to freedom all the shore ; 

In fragments fell the yoke abhorred— 

The footstep of a foreign lord 
Profaned the soi! no more. 





SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 








LOVE IN THE LIBRARY, 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





Boy.—* Will you not sleep, sir?” 
Knight. * Fling the window up! 
T’ll look upon the stars. Where twinkle now 
The Pleiades ?” 
‘*Here master!” 


Boy. 

Knight. “Throw me now 
My cloak upon my shoulders, and good night! 
Ihave nomindtosleep! * * * *# 

* + * * She bade me look 
Upon this band of stars, when other eyes 
Beamed on me brightly, and remember her 
By the lost Pleiad.” 
Boy. “ Are you well, sir?” 
Knight. “ Boy! 
Love you the stars ?” 
“When they first spring at eve 
Better than near to morning.” 
4 Fickle, child! 
Are they more fair in twilight?” 
Boy. Master! no!— 
Brighter as night wears on—but 1 forget 
Their beauty, looking on them long !” 

Ir was a September night at the university. On the morrow I 
was to appear upon the stage as the winner of the first honours of 
my year. I was the envy, the admiration—in some degree 
wonder, of the collegiate town in which the university stands—-for 
I had commenced my career as the idlest and most riotous of 
freshmen. What it was that had suddenly made me enamoured of 
my chambers and my books—that had saddened my manners and 
softened my voice—that had given me a disgust to champaign and 
my old allies, in favour of cold water and the Platonists; that, 
in short, had metamorphosed, as Bob Wilding would have said, a 
gentlemanlike rake and vaurien into so dull a thing as an exem- 
plary academian—was past the divining of most of my acquaintances. 
Oh, once-loved Edith! hast thou any inkling in thy downward me- 
waptate of the philosophy of this marvel ? 

If you were to set a poet to make a town, with carte blanche as 
to trees, pope and green blinds, he would probably turn out very 
much such a place as New-Haven. (Supposing your education in 
geography to have been neglected, dear reader, this is the second 
capital of Connecticut, a half-rural, half-metropolitan town, lying 
between a precipice that makes the fag end of the Green Mountains 
and a handsome bay in Long Island “Sound ) The first thought of 
the inventer of New-Haven was to lay out the streets in parallelo- 
grams, and the second was to plant them from suburb to water- 
side with the magnificent elms of the country, The result is, that 
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at the end of fifty years, the town is buried in leaves. If it were 
not for the spires of the churches, a bird flying over, on his autumn 
voyage to the Florides, would never mention having seen it in his 
pose. It is a glorious tree—the elm—and those of the place I 
of, are famous even in our land*of trees, for their surprising 
size and beauty. With the curve of their stems in the sky, the long 
weepers of their outer and lower branches drop into the street, fan- 
ning your face as you pass under with their geranium-like leaves, 
and B sen wutanl interwoven like the trellis of a vine, they break 
up the light of the sky into golden flecks, and make you, of the com- 
mon highway, a bower of the most approved secludedness and 
beauty. The houses are something between an Italian palace and 
an English cottage—built of wood, but, in the dim light of those 
overshadowing trees, as fair to the eve as marble with their triennial 
coats of paint, and each stands in the midst of its own encire 
ss-plot, half-buried in vines and flowers, and facing outw 
m a cluster of gardens, divided by slender palings, filling up 
with fruit-trees and summer-houses the square on whose limit it 
stands. Then, like the vari-coloured peselicheapeme upon a chess- 
board, green openings are left throughout the town, fringed with 
triple and interweaving elm-rows, the long and weeping branches 
sweeping downward to the grass, and with their enclosing shadows 
keeping moist and cool the road they overhang, and fair forms, (it 
is the n of American beauty—New-Haven !) flit about in the 
n light in primitive security and freedom, and you would think 
the place, if you alit upon it in a summer's evening—what it seems 
to me now in memory, and what I have made it in this Rosa-Ma- 
tilda description—a scene from Boccacio, or a vision from long-lost 


Now-Sleves may have eight thousand inhabitants. Its steamers 
run to New-York in six hours, (or did in my time—I have ceased 
to be astonished on that subject, and should not wonder if they did 
it now in one—a trifle of seventy miles up the Sound,) and the la- 
dies go up in the morning for a yard of bobbin and return at night, 
and the gentlemen the same for a stroll in Broadway ; and it is to 
this circumstance that, while it preserves its rural exteriour, it is a 
very metropolitan place in the character of its society. The Ama- 
ryllis of the pretty cottage you admire, wears the fashions twenty 
days from Paris, her shepherd has a coat from Nugee, the di- 
vine peculiarity of which is not yet suspected east of Bond-street ; 
and in the newspaper hanging half-out of the window, there is news, 
red-hot with the velocity of its arrival, from Russia and the Rocky 
Mountains, from the sources of the Mississippi, and the brain of 
Monsieur Hairboult. Distance is an imaginary quantity, and Time, 
that used to give every thing the go-by, has come to a stand still in 
his astonishment. There will be a proposition in congress, ere long, 
to do without him altogether—every new thing “ saves time”’ so mar- 
vellously. 

Bright as seems to’me this seat of my alma mater, however, and 
gaily, as I describe it, it is to me, if I may so express it, a picture | 
of memory glazed and put away. If I see it ever again, it will be 


eighteen to twenty-four. Every one of whom was passing the lzst 
evening of the feur most impressible and attaching years of his life, 
with the family in which he had been most intimate, in a town where 
refinement and education had done their utmost upon the society, 
and which was renowned throughout America, for the extraordinary 
beauty of its women. They had come from every state in the Union ; 
and the Georgian and the Vermontese, the Kentuckian and the Vir- 
ginian, were to start alike on the morrow night with a lengthening 
chain for home—each bearing away the hearts he had attached to 
him (one or more ') and leaving his own, till, like the magnetized 
needle, it shonld drop away with the weakened attraction ; and there 
was probably but one that night in the departing troop, who was 
not whispering in some throbbing ear the passionate, but vain and 
mocking avowal of fidelity in love! And yet I had had my attach- 
ments too—and there was scarce a house in that leafy and murmur- 
ing paradise of friendship and trees, that would not have hailed me 
with acclamation had I entered the door; and I make this record of 
kindness and hospitality, (unforgotten after long years of vicissitude 

and travel,) with the hope that there may yet live some memory as 

constant as mine, and that some eye will read it with a warmth in its 

lid ; and some lip—some one at least murmur, ‘“ J remember him !”” 

There are trees in that town, whose drooping leaves I could press 

to my lips with an affection as passionate as if they were human— 

though the lips and voices that have endeared them to me are as 

changed as foliage upon the branch, and would recognise my 

love as coldly. 

There was one, I say, who walked the thronged pavement alone that 
night, or but with such company as Uhland’s,* yet the heart of that so- 
litary senior was far from lonely. The palm of years of ambition was 
in his grasp—the reward of daily self-denial and midnight watching— 
the prize of a straining mind and a yearning desire—and there was 
not one of the many who spoke of him that night in those crowded 
rooms, either to rejoice in his success or to wonder at its attain- 
ment, who had the shadow of an idea what spirit sat uppermost in 
his bosom. Sa eae bmenen Sen e of human motives ! 
How distant and slight and unsuspected are the springs often of the 
most desperate achievement ! How little the world knows for what 
the poet writes, the scholar toils, the politician sells his soul, and 
the soldier perils his life! And how insignificant and unequal to 
the result would seem these invisible wires, could they be traced 
back from the hearts whose innermost resources and faculty they have 
waked and exhausted ! It is a startling thing to question even your 
own soul for its motive. Ay—even in trifles. Ten to one you are 
surprised at the answer. I have asked myself, while writing this 
sentence, whose eye it is most meant to please ; and, as I live, the 
face that is conjured up at my bidding, is of one of whom I have 
not had a definite thought for years. 1 would lay my life she thinks 
at this instant I have forgotten her very name, Yet I know she 
will read this with an interest no r could awaken, striving 
to trace in it the changes that have come over me since we parted ; 
I know, (and I knew then, though we never exchanged a word 








but to walk through its embowered streets by a midnight moon. It | 


earth of which the interest was the human love whose home and 
cradle it had been ; but, there is a period in our lives when the heart 
fuses and compounds with the things about it, and the close enamel 
with which it overruns and binds in the affections, and which har- 
dens in the lapse of years, till the immortal germ within is not more 
durable and unwasting, warms never again, nor softens—and, there 
is nothing on earth so mournful and unavailing as to return to the 
scenes which are unchanged, and look to return to ourselves and 
others as we were when we first knew them. 

Yet we think (I judge you by my own soul, gentle reader,) that 
it is others—not we—who are changed! We meet the friend that 
we loved in our youth, and it is even he who is cold and altered! 
We take the hand that we bent over with our passionate kisses in | 








save in friendship,) that she devoted her innermost soul when we 


is vain and heart-breaking to go back, after absence, to any spot of | strayed together by that wild river in the west, (dost thou remem- 


ber it, dear friend! for now I speak to thee!) to the study of a 


| mind and character of which she thought better than the world or 


their possessor—and I know—oh how well I know ; that, with hus- 
band and children around her, whom she loves and to whom she is 
devoted, the memory of me is laid away in her heart, like a fond but 
incomplete dream of what once seemed possible—the feoling with 
which the mother looks on her witless boy, and loves him more for 
what he —_ have been, ten his brothers for what they are! 

I scarce know what thread I dropped to take up this improvista 
digression, (for like ‘Opportunity and the Hours,” I never “look 
back,”’+) but let us return to the shadow of the thousand elms of 


| New-Haven. 


The Gascon thought his ows thunder and lightning superiour to 


boyhood, and our raining tears when we last parted, and it is even | that of other countries, but ] must run the hazard of your ineredulity 


hers that returns not the pressure, and 
not ours! that looks back the moistened and once familiar regard 
with a dry lid and a gaze of stone! Oh heavens! itis even he—the 


| 


her eyes and not ours—oh, | as well in preferring an American moon. In Greece and Asia Mi- 


nor, perhaps, (ragione—she was first worshipped there,) Cytheris 
shines as brightly, but the Ephesian of Connecticut sees the flaws up- 


friend you have worshipped—for whom you would have died—who || on the pearly buckler of the goddess as does the habitant of no other 


ives you the tops of his fingers, and ts you with a phrase of 
ashion, when you would rush into his m and break your heart 
with weeping out the imprisoned tenderness of years ! I could carve 
out the heart from my bosom, and fling it with a malison into the 
sea, when I think how utterly and worse than useless it is in this 
world of mocking names! Yet “ love” and “friendship” are words 
that read well. You could scarce spare them in poetry. 

It was, as I have said, a moonlight night of unparalleled splen- 
dour. The morrow was the college anniversary—the day of the 
departure of the senior class—and the town, which is, as it were, a 
part of the university, was in the usual tumult of the gayest and 
saddest evening of the year. The night was warm, and the houses, 
of which the drawing-rooms are all on a level with the ens in 
the zear, and through which a long hall stretches like a ball-room, 
were thrown open, doors and windows, and the thousand students 
of the university, and the crowds of their friends and the hosts of 
strangers drawn to the place at this season by the annual festivities, 
and the families, every one with a troop of daughters, (as the leaves 
on our trees compared with those of old countries, three to one— 
so are our sons and daughters ;) were all sitting without lamps in 
the moon-lit rooms, or strolling together, lovers and friends, in the 
fragrant Pape or looking out upon the street, returning the greet- 





ings of , or with heads uncovered, pacing backward | 
aa tveerl Sencais ton abpn- been ea emainn stile cane, 


one that the angels in heaven might make a holiday to see. 
There were a hundred of my fellow-seniors—young men of from ! 


| der-shower and the de 


clime. His eye lies close to the moon. ‘There is no film, and no 


| visible beam in the clarified atmosphere. Her light is less an ema- 


nation thana presence—the difference between the water in a thun- 
of the sea. The moon s les to you 


in England—she is all about you, like an element oi the air, in 


America. 


| 
| 
| 


i 
| 


| 
} 


| clinging to his side, and, with d 
| tening or replying (I well knew) to the avowals of love and truth, 


| *Almost the sweetest thing 


The night was breathless, and the fragmented light lay on the 


| pavement in motionless stars, 2s clear and definite ‘n their edges 


as if the “patines of bright gold” had dropped t the trees 
and lay glittering beneath my feet. There was a kind of darkness 
visible in the streets, overshadowed as they were by the massy and 
leaf-burdened elms ; and as I looked the houses, standing 


in obscurity myself, the gardens seemed full of daylight—the unob- 


structed moon poured with such a flood of radiance on the flowery 
alleys within, and their gry troops of promenaders. And as! distin- 
gnished one and another familiar friend, with a form as familiar 
rooping head and faltering step, lis- 





I remember is the German poct’s thought, 
| when crossing the ferry to hie wife and child : : 
“Take, O boatman! thrice thy fee 
Take, I give it willingly ; 

For, invisibly to thee, 

Spirits twain have cross’d with me.” 
t Walter Savage Landor. 
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I murmured in thought to my own far away but never-forgotten 
Edith, a vow as deep—ay—deeper than theirs, as my spirit and 
hers had been sounded by the profounder plummet of sorrow and 
separation. How the very i the stars of heaven— 
how the balm in the air and the r of summer night in my indo- 
lent frame—seemed, in those hours of loneliness, ministers at the 
passionate altar-fires of my love! Forsworn and treacherous Edith! 
do I live to write this for thine eye? 

I linger upon these trifies of the 
would - borrowed wings when were ae as then 
they seemed but the flowering promise of happiness, seem now 
like the fruit, enjoyed and de - ed. Past and future bliss, there 
would seem to be in the world—knows any one of such a commo- 
dity in the present! I bave not seen it in my travels. 

i was strolling on through one of the most fashionable and ro- 
mantick streets, (when did those two words ever before find them- 
selves in a sentence together !) when a drawing-room with which I 
was very familiar, lit, unlike most others on that bright night, by a 
suspended lamp, and crowded with company, attracted my atten- 
tion for amoment. Between the house and the street there was a 
slight shrubbery shut in by a white paling, just sufficient to give an | 
air of seclusion to the low windows without concealing them from | 
the passer-by, and with the freedom of an old visiter, I unconsci- | 
ously stopped, and looked unobserved into the rooms. It was the | 
residence of a magnificent girl, who was generally known as the | 
Connecticut beauty—a singular instance in America of what is call- 
ed in England a fine woman. (With us that word applies wholly to 
moral qualities.) She was as large as Juno, and a great deal hand- | 
somer, if the painters have done that much-snubbed goddess justice. | 
She was a “book of beauty” printed with virgin type, and that, | 
by the way, suggests to me what I have all my life been trying to | 
express—that some women seem wrought of new material altoge- | 
ther, apropos to others who seem mortal rechauffés—as if every | 
limb and feature had been used and got out of shape in some other | 
person’s service. The lady I speak of looked new—and her name 
was Isidora. 

She was standing just under the lamp, witha single rose in her hair, 
listening to a handsome coxcomb of a classmate of mine with evident | 
pleasure. She was a great fool—(did I mention that before 1)—but | 
weak and vacayst and innocent of an idea as she was, Faustina was | 
not more natw:¢lly majestick, nor Psyche (soit elle en grand) more | 
divinely and mea»ingly graceful. Loveliness and fascination came | 
to her as dew and sunshine to the flowers, and she obeyed her in- | 
stinct as they theirs, and was helplessly and without design the | 
loveliest thing in nature. I do not see, for my part, why all women | 
should not be so. They are as useful as flowers. They perpetu- | 
ate their species. 

I was looking at her with irresistible admiration when a figure | 
stepped out from the shadow of a tree, and my chum, monster and 
ally, Job Smith, (of whom I have before spoken in these historical 
papers,) laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Do you know, my dear Job,” I said, in a solemn tone of admo- | 
nition, * that blind John was imprisoned for looking into peoples’ 
windows.” | 

But Job was not in the vein for pleasantry. The light fell on his 
face as I spoke to him, and a more haggard, almost blasted expres- 
sion of countenance, I never saw even in a madhouse. I well 
knew he had loved the splendid girl that stood unconsciously in our 
sight since his first year in college, but that it would so master him, | 
or that he could link his monstrous deformity, even in thought, with 
that radiant vision of beauty, was a thing that I thought as proba- 
bie as that hirsute Pan would tempt from her sphere the moon that 

kissed Endymion. 

“T have been standing here, looking at Isidora, ever since you 
left me,” said he. (We had parted three hours before, at twilight.) 

‘* And why not go in, in the name of common sense ?”’ 

‘Oh! heaven, Phil !—with this demon in my heart ! 
see my face in this light?” 

It was too true! he would have frightened the household gods 
from their pedestals. | 

‘* But what would you do, my dear Job?! Why come here to 
madden yourself with a sight you must have known you would see?” 

* Phil!” 

“* What, my dear boy ?” 

“* Will you do me a kindness?” 

‘“* Certainly.” 

“ Tsidora would do anything you wished her to do.” 

‘Um! with a reservation, my dear chum!” 

* Bat she would give you the rose that is in her hair.” 

** Without a doubt.” 

“ And for me—if you told her it was for me. 

“Perhaps. But will that content you !”’ 

Tt will soften my despair. I will never look on her face more ; 
but I should like my last sight of her to be associated with kindness.” 

Poor Job! How true it is that “affection is a fire which kin- 
dleth as well in the bramble as in the oak, and catcheth hold where 
it first lighteth, not where it may best burn.” I de believe in my heart 
that the soul once in thee, (now at rest—I trust they have re-set 
thee, disguised jewel that thou wert, in heaven.) was designed for 
a presentable body—thy instincts were so invariably mistaken. 
When didst thou ever think a thought or stir hand or foot, that 
it did not seem prompted, monster though thou wert, by conscious 
goodlookingness! What a lying similitude it was that was writ- 
ten on every blank page in thy lexicon :—‘Larks that mount in 
the air, build their nests below in the earth; and women that cast 
their eyes upon kings, may place their hearts upon vassals.” Apel- 
les must have been better looking than Alexander, when Cam- 
paspe said that! 

As a general thing,-you may ask a friend freely to break any 
three of the commandments in your service, but you should hesi- 
tate to require of friendship a violation of etiquette. I was ina 
round-jacket and boots, and it was a dress evening through- 
out New-Haven. I looked at my dust-covered feet when Job 
askesl me to enter a soirée upon his singular errand, and passed my 
thumb and finger around the edge of my white jacket—but I loved 
Job as the Arabian loves his camel, and for the same reason, with 
a difference—the imperishable well-spring he carried in his heart 
through the desert of the world, and which I well knew he would 
give up his life to offer gt need, as patiently as the animal whose 
construction (inner and guter) he so remarkably resembled. When 
I hesitated and looked down at my boots, therefore, it was less to 
seek for an excuse to evade the sacrificing office required of me, | 
than to beat about in my unprepared mind for a preface to my re- 





t—these hours for which I 





Can you 


Would she not?” 


\| world. 


track with a fool. 
rassment, “if she does not know it is for you, 
would have been very easy to have asked for it for myself. 


pang my proposition gave him. 
‘ Away prop, and 
a hitch, and entered the door. 
“ Mr. Sli ,” announced the servant. 
“Mr. Slingsby?” i 
a white jacked in the clair obscure of the hall. 


ste over the threshold into the light. 


most concern in the minds of all present. 
in those days I relished rather a eetpn) 
cion in their minds, however, a thought struck me. I went s 


me in the en. 


sion to rely on it in the request I am about to make of you.” 


fore since my freshman year. 
“ What is it, Mr. Slingsby ?” 
“You know Smith—my chum.” 
“ Certainly.” 
“T have just come from him!” 
“Well!” 
“ He is gone mad !” 
“Mad! Mr. Slingsby?” 
“ Stark and furious !” 
“Gracious goodness !” 
“ And all for you !” 
“For me?” 
“ For you !” 


in America, “sot,” at this astounding communicatien. 
“Now, Miss Higgins,” I continued, *‘pray listen! 


cannot hold him.” 
“ Gracious !”” 
‘And he has broken away and is here at your door.” 
“* Good gracious! !” 
‘Don’t 


And now hear my request. He leaves town to-morrow, as you well 


But he is bent upon one thing, and in that you must humour him.” 

Miss Higgins began to be alarmed. 

‘“‘ He has looked through the window and seen you with a rose in 
your hair, and, despairing even in his madness of your love, he says 
that if you would give him that rose with a kind word and a fare- 
well, he should be happy. You will do it, will you not ?” 

“Dear me! I should be so afraid to speak to him!” 

‘But, will you?) And I'll tell you what to say.” 

Miss Higgins gave a reluctant consent, and I passed ten minutes 
in drilling her upon two sentences, which, with her fine manner and 


| sweet voice, really sounded like the most interesting thing in the 
I left her in the summer-house at the end of the garden, | 
'| and returned to Job. 


‘You have come without it!” said the despairing lover, falling 


'| back against the tree. 
“Miss Higgins’s compliments, and begs you will go round by the | 
She prefers to manage 


gate and meet her in the summer-house. 
her own affairs.” 
‘Good heavens! are you mocking me *” 
**T will accompany you, my dear boy !” 


which starts a tear and a laugh together whenever I recall it to my 
mind. The finest heart in the world, the most generous, the most 
diffident of itself, yet the most self-sacrificing and delicate, was at 
the altar of its devotion, offering its all in passionate abandonment 


quited affection. She recited it really very well. I stood at the 


|| latticed door, and interrupted them the instant there was a pause 


in the dialogue, and getting Job away as fast as possible, I left Miss 
Higgins with a promise of secresy, and resumed my midnight stroll. 
Apropos—among Job's papers, which I looked over with some 
curiosity after his death, there was a copy of verses, which, spite 
of some little inconsistencies, I think were written on this very oc- 
casion. If his ghost interrupt me not before I get through, they 
ran thus: 
Nay—smile not on me! I have borne 
Indifference and repulse from thee ; 
With my heart sickening I have worn 
A brow, as thine own cold one, free ; 
My lip has been as gay as thine, 
Ever thine own light mirth repeating, 
Though in this burning brain of mine, 
A throb the while, like death, was beating ; 
My spirit did not shrink or swerve— 
Thy look—I thank thee !—froze the nerve ! 


But now again, as when I met 
And loved thee in my happier days, 
A smile upon thy bright lips plays ; 

And kindness in thine eye is set-— 
And this [ cannot bear ! 

Tt melts the manhood from my pride 

It brings me closer to thy side— 
Bewilders—chains me there— 

There—where my dearest hope was crush'd, and died ! 


Oh, if thou couldst but know the deeps 

Of love that hope has nursed for years, 
How in the heart's still chambers sleep 

Its hoarded thoughts, its trembling fears— 
Treasure that love has brooded o’er 








quest. If she had been a woman of sense I should have had no’ 





Till life, than this, has nothing more— 


* Would not the rose do as well,” said pons, 2g embar- 
: my Job.” It 


but it requires caution and skill to go out of the beaten 


Job laid his hand on his side as if I could not comprehend the 
wn scaffold,’ thought I, as I gave my jzcket 


uired the mistress of the house, seeing only | 
“Mr. Slingsby!” cried out twenty voices, in amazement, as I 


t has happened since the days of Thebet Ben Khorat, that | 
scholars have gone mad, and my sanity was evidently the’ upper- | 
(I should observe that | 

As I read the suspi- | 
ight | 
up to Miss Higgins, and, in sotto voce, asked her to take a turn with 

“<Tsidora !” I said, “I have long known your superiority of mind,” 
(when you want any thing of a woman, praise her for that in which | 
she is most deficient, says La Bruyere,) ‘‘and I have great occa- 


She opened her eyes and sailed aloag the gravel-walk with height- 
ened majesty. I had not had occasion to pay her a compliment be- 


I thought her great blue eyes would have become what they call 


My poor | 
friend has such an extraordinary muscular strength that seven men | 


afraid! He is as gentle as a kitten when I am present. | 


know, not to return. I shall take him home to Vermont with keepers. | 


There was a mixture of pathos and ludicrousness in that scene 


for a flower and a kind word ; and she, a goose in guise of an angel, | 
repeated a phrase of kindness of which she could not comprehend | 
the meaning or the worth, but which was to be garnered up by that | 
half-broken wretch as a treasure that repaid him for vears of unre- | 
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And couldst thou—but ’tis vain !— 
I will not, cannot tell thee, how 
That hoard consumes its coffer now— 
| I may not write of pain 
That sickens in the heart, and maddens in the brain ! 
Then smile not on me! Pass me by 
Coldly and with a careless mien— 
*T will pierce my heart, and fill mine eye, 
But I shall be as I have been— 
Quiet in my despair ! 
’Tis better than the throbbing fever 
That else were in my brain for ever, 
And easier to bear! 
I'll not upbraid the coldest look— 
The bitterest word thou hast, in my sad pride I'll brook ! 


If Job had rejoiced in a more euphonious name, I should have 
bought a criticism in some review, and started him fairly as a poet. 
But “ Job Smith !”— Poems by Job Smith!” It would never do! 
If he wrote like a seraph, and printed the book at his own expense, 
illustrated and illuminated, a gave half a crown to each person that 
would take one away, the criticks would damn him all the same! 
Really one’s father and mother have a great deal to answer for! 

But Job was a poet who should have lived in the middle ages, no 
less for the convenience of the nom de guerre fashionable in those 
days, than because his poetry being chiefly the mixed product of 
feeling and courtesy, is particularly susceptible to ridicule. The 
philosophical and iron-wire poetry of our day stands an attack like 
a fortification, and comes down upon the besieger with reason and 
logick as good as his own. But the more delicate offspring of ten- 
derness and chivalry, intending no violence, and venturing out to 
sea upon a rose-leaf, is destroyed and sunk beyond diving-bells by 
half a breath of scorn. I would subscribe liberally myself to a pri- 
vate press and a court of henour in poetry—criticks, if admitted, to 
be dumb upon a penalty. Will no Howard or Wilberforce act upon 
this hint! Poets now-a-days are more slaves and felons chan your 
African or your culprit at the Old Bailey. 

I would go a great way, privately, to find a genuine spark of chi- 
valry, and Job lit his every-day lamp with it. See what a redolence 
of old-time there is in these verses which I copied long ago from a 
lady’s album. Yet you may ridicule them if you like. 


There is a story I have met, 

Of a high angel, pure and true, 
| With eyes that tears had never wet, 
And lips that pity never knew ; 
But ever on his throne he sate 
| 


' 








With his white pinions proudly furl'd, 
And, looking from his high estate, 
Beheld the errours of a world ; 
Yet never, as they rose to heaven, 
Plead, ev’n for me, to be forgiven. 


God look’d at last upon his pride 
And bade him fold his shining wing, 
And o’er a land where tempters bide, 
He made the heartless angel king. 


! *Tis lovely reading in the tale 


The glorious spells they tried on him, 
Ere grew his heavenly birth-star pale, 

Ere grew his frontlet jewel dim— 
Cups of such rare and ravishing wines 

As ev’n a god might drink and bless ; 
Gems from unsearch’d and central mines, 

Whose light than heaven’s was scarcely less ; 
Gold of a sheen-like crystal spars, 

And silver whiter than the moen’s, 
And musick like the songs of stars, 

And perfume like a thousand Junes, 
And breezes, soft as heaven's own air, 
Like fingers playing in his hair ! 

He shut his eyes—he closed his ears— 

He bade them, in God’s name, begone ! 
And, through the yet eternal years, 

Had stood, the tried and sinless one ; 
But there was yet one untried spell— 

A woman tempted—and he fell ! 


And I—if semblance I may find 

Between such glorious sphere and mine— 
Am not to the high honour blind 

Of filling this fair page of thine— 
Writing my unheard name among 

Sages and sires and men of song— 
But honour, though the best e’er given, 

And glory, though it were a king's, 

And power, though loving it like heaven, 

Were, to my seeming, lesser things, 

And less temptation, far, to me, 

Than half a hope of serving thee! 


I am mounted upon my hobby now, dear reader, for Job Smith, 
though as hideous an idol as ever was worshipped on the Indus, 
was still my idol. I tormented and snubbed him much during his 
life, as a kind of valve for my annoyance at his first impression upon 
my friends ; but, now that he is dead, and [ can present him to you 
without forcing his unabated ugliness upon your cye, my heart melts 
to his memory. His verses read more pleasantly to me, even. 
Here is a little touch of his quality : 


I look upon the fading flowers 

Thou gav'st me, lady, in thy mirth, 
And mourn that, with the perishing hours, 

Such fair things perish from the earth— 
For thus, I know, the moment's feeling 

Its own light web of light unweaves, 
The deepest trace from memory stealing 

Like perfume from these dying leaves— 
The thought that gave it and the flower 
Alike the creatures of an hour. 


And thus it better were, perhzps, 
For feeling is the nurse of pain, 

And joys that linger in their lapse, 
Must die at last, and so are vain! 

Could I revive these faded flowers, 








Could I call back departed bliss, 
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I would not, though thie world of ours 

Were ten times bri than it is— 
They must—and let t away! 
We are forgotten—ev’n as : 


I think we must give Edith another reprieve. I have no idea 
why I have ote this time from the which, you may see 
by the motto at the beginning of the paper, I have not yet told. I 
can conceive easily how ie who have _to do betake 
themselves to autobiography—it is so pleasant ra about over 
the past and regathering only the flowers. Why should and 
mortification be unsepultured? The world is no wiser for these 
written experiences. ‘ The best book,” said » “does but 
little good to the world, and much harm to the author.” T shall 
deliberate between this and May whether to enlighten the world as 
to Edith’s metempsychosis or no. 








THE FINE ARTS. 








EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


We are convinced, that to do justice to the number of ex- 
cellent pictures now displayed at Clinton-hall, we must omit many 
of inferiour merit or interest, or we shall slight those of greatest 
consequence, and do injustice to their authors and our readers. 
On a second look at the picture of a young lady and boy, by Sully, 
we feel that our first notice of it did not give an adequate idea of 
its merit ; and the same must be said of Neagle’s fine portrait of 
Doctor Dewes—but we must go forward. 

No. 19.—Richard and Kenneth. A scene from Scott's Talisman. 
Painted by William Dunlap, v. P. N. a. 

“«* But, who do I see here” said Neville. ‘ A traitor,’ said the king, 
starting to his feet, and seizing his curtle-axe, which was near his bed. 
‘ A traitor! whom you shall see die the death of a traitor!’ Colourless, 
but firm as a marble statue, the Scot stood before him, with his bare 
head uncovered by any protection.’” 

We observed that, at the last exhibition of the National Academy, 
in May, 1834, the vice-president’s name did not appear among the 
exhibitors. This was in consequence of an illness that caused him 
to relinquish his profession for more than eighteen months. 

No. 22.—Isa portrait of General Charles W. Sandford, by Frothing- 
ham, N. 4., powerfully painted and extremely like. Mr. Frothingham 
is one of the best head-painters in America, and was considered by 
Gilbert C. Stuart only inferiour to himself. We have before us a 
letter from an eminent connoisseur of Boston, who says, that on 
Frothingham’s exhibiting, for the first time in that city, his picture 
was attributed to Stuart, and much admired until the catalogue re- 
vealed the name of the artist—it was then found very deficient, 
as the artist was unknown. 

No. 24.—Sleepy Hollow. A landscape, by T. Cole, n. a. To 
recommend a landscape from the pencil of this artist would be ut- 
terly superfluous. 

No. 25.—Summer twilight; a recollection of a scene in New- 
England, by the same painter. There is a “ Twilight,” by Dome- 
nichino, now exhibiting in this city, and praised as “ wonderful,” 
“full of deep poetry,” “sublime,” etc. etc. Strange as it may 
appear, we prefer T. Cole to Domenichino. What a lack of taste ! 

No. 28.—View of the Lunatick Asylum, at Bloomingdale, 
painted by Weir, for one of the editors of this paper. 

No. 29.—Portrait of Andrew Jackson, by A. B. Durand,n.a. The 
best likeness of the veteran-soldier and presidext that we have seen. 

No. 30.—Portrait of the Rajah Ramohun Roy ; by R. Peale, n. a. 
A well-painted and interesting picture by a well-known artist. 

No. 32.—Portrait of our old and much-cherished friend, Wood- 
worth, very like him, painted by Thomson. 

No. 33.—Is a portrait of Mrs. Sully, by that charming artist, her 
husband, Thomas Sully, Esquire, of Philadelphia, etc. Force, de- 
licacy, elegance and truth are united, and produce a likeness on 
which those acquainted with the original gaze with delight. 

No. 34.—Portrait of a lady, by C. C. Ingham, n. a. This is 
Mr. Ingham's masterpiece for the year 1835, and, in our opinion, 
his most perfect production. It is now more than ten years that 
this artist has, year by year, attracted publick attention to his fe- 
male portraits, and each year has displayed a better than the pre- 
ceding. His exquisite finish has been divested of hardness; his 
flesh is now perfectly that of nature; his drawing is admirable ; 
and, in tre care bestowed upon the lovely features and complexion 
of his subjects, he never neglects the elegances of his draperies or 
even their texture. This is a masterpiece in the peculiar style 
Mr. Ingham has adopted and successfally practised. 

Nos. 35 and 36 are two fruit-pieces, by J. B. Ord, of ,Philadel- 
phia, an artist who has lately returned from his studies in Europe. 

No. 37.—Autumn twilight. View of Conway-peak, New- 
Hampshire. T. Cole, x. a. Another magick production from the 
pencil of the study of American scenery. 

No. 38.—View of Washington's head-quarters at Newburgh, 
painted by R. W. Weir. This fine view is familiar to the readers of 
the Mirror, and, for interesting particulars connected with it, we 
must refer to the number of this work which it adorns. 

No. 39.—Landscape. View at New-Windsor, by J. L. Morton, 
x. a. We have passed unnoticed a well-painted portrait, (No. 16,) 
by this gentleman, whose designs and paintings do honour to the 
National Academy, of which he has been a most successful student. 

No. 42.—Portrait of Major-General Stark, painted S. F. B. 
Morse, p. N. a. A fine representation of a true republican soldier 
—a soldier of Bunker-hill—the leader and hero of Benniagton. 

“ Briefly he spoke before the fight began : 
‘For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 
Or Mary Stark’s a widow.’ It was done.” 

No. 43.—Portrait of John Q. Adams, by A. B. Durand. Be- 
yond all doubt, the most accurate likeness ever painted of the vene- 
rable ex-president. 




















kill, from the seat of J. L. Morton, Esquire, x. 4., at New-Windsor. 
Painted by C. C. Ingham, x.a. This ix in a style as unique as 
the artist's style of portraiture. It is exquisitely finished, but not 
effective envagh to repay so much labour. There is, however, an 
effect, sunshine and shade, produced by a passing cloud, which 
is beautiful and very rarely seen in painting, though frequent in 
nature ; we think we have never seen it so firmly illustrated before. 


No. 49.—Pierre and Duke Ferrado, from Mr. Knowles's noble | 


play of the Wife, painted by F. Barbour. 
“ There's 

The dial, and the sun is shining on it ; 
The shadow on the very point of twelve— 
- case is desperate ! your signature 

vital moment is unto my peace! 
My eye is on the dial! pass the shadow 
The point of noon, the breadth of but a hair 
As can my eye di , that unsign’d, 
The steel is in thy heart—I speak no more.” 

No. 51.—Rebecca, from Ivanh R. W. Weir, x.a. This 
lovely creation of the poet, the once-designated ‘ great unknown,” 
has been repeatedly attempted by the painters of Europe and Ame- 
rica. On the canvass of Weir she stands in solitude, simply sub- 
lime, and surrounded by a mass of shadow of architecture, which 
gives an awful grandeur to the gothick scene. Mr. Weir has, in 
this exhibition, a number of pictures of the higher class, which 
evince an ardour and industry commensurate with the improvement 
we witness. 

No. 52.—Lady Jane Grey preparing for execution, painted by 
George Flagg. This young gentleman, still a minor, is now in Europe, 
for improvement in the profession he has successfully practised, al- 
ready, some years. His talents are of a superiour grade, and pro- 
mise, with his amiab!e disposition and pure mind, to be a lasting 
honour to his country. It is highly creditable to the American 
school of painting that so many artists devote time and talents to 
the branches of the art which are least profitable in a pecuniary 
point of view. Portrait-painting is the money-making department, 
and, generally, the most interesting to the visiters of an exhibition- 
gallery ; yet we find, in the present collection, a large proportion 
of the historick, the landscape, the domestick, the marine, and the 
familiar or comick. There is more intellect displayed in the pre- 
sent collection than we have seen in much larger and louder-praised 
European exhibitions. 

No. 54.—Portrait of a lady, by J. Whitehorne, n.a. It is a 
gratification to the friends of merit to see so great an improvement 
as is evinced in this picture. Mr. Whitehorne’s progress has been 
slow, steady and sure. He must, eventually, take a prominent 
stand as a portrait-painter. There are some composition-pieces 
in this collection which do him honour. 








SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 





{We are surprised at the ruthless manner in which some of the 
criticks handle Miss Kemble’s Journal. That the book is not “ all 
bad,” the following beautiful passages will, we think, incontestably 
prove. ‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar's.”’) 





BEAUTIES OF “THE JOURNAL.” 


Ecno.—Turning to reascend the rocks, I called aloud to D——, 
and the distinctest, loudest echo answered me. So perfect was the 
reflection of the sound, that at first I thought some one was mock- 
ing me. Iran up a scale as loud, and high, and rapid as I could, 
and from among the sunny fields a voice repeated the threaded 
notes as clearly, as rapidly, only more softly, with a distinctness 
that was startling. I never heard an echo that repeated so much 
of what was sung or said. I stood in perfect enchantment exer- 
cising my voice, and provoking the hidden voice of the air, who an- 
swered me with a far-off tone, that seemed as though the mocki 
spirit fled along the hill-tops, repeating my notes with a sweet gleefu 
tone, that filled me with delight. Oh, what must savages think an echo 
ist How many, many lovely and wild imaginations are suggested 
by that which natural philosophers analyze into mere conformations 
of earth, and undulations of air. 

RETROSPECTION OF JOY. 
That glance that o’er and o'er 
Goes tearfully, where we shall go no more ; 
Courting the sunny spots where, fora day, 
Our bark has found a harbour on its way ; 
OQ! but for this, this pow'r of conjuring 
Hours, days, and years into the magick ring, 
Bidding them yield the show of happiness, 
To make our real misery scem less, 
Life would be dreary. 


Serrit or poerry.—The spirit of poetry appears to me to be too 
strong, too bright, too full of the elements of beauty, and of ex- 
cellence, too full of God’s own nature, to be dark or despond- 
ing; and though, from the very fineness of his mental consti- 
tution, a poet shall suffer more intensely from the baseness and 
the bitterness which are the leaven of life ; yet he, of all men, the 
most possesses the power to discover truth and beauty and good- 
ness, where they do exist ; and where they exist not, to create them. 
If the clouds of existence are darker, its sunshine is also brighter 
to him ; and while others, less gifted, lose themselves in the laby- 
rinth of life, his spirit should throw light upon the darkness, and he 
should walk in peace and faith over the stormy waters, and through 
the uncertain night ; standing as ‘twere above the earth, he views 
with clearer eyes its mysteries ; he finds in apparent discord glo- 
rious harmony, and, to him the sum of all is good ; for, in God's 
works, good still abounds to the subjection of evil. 

New-vear's pay.—There it lies in its cradle! its pure forehead 
yet unstained by sin, unfurrowed by care ; and not an hour shall have 
passed without the traces of both becoming visible. And where is 
the mother cone! where is the fulfilled year! Gone sorrowing to 
join the crowd of ancestors, who witness each against me for the 
unthrift waste I have made of the rich legacies they one by one have 
bestowed on me. 









Wirrer pay.—The day was beautifully brilliant, clear and cold— 
winter; but winter in i of sunshine and crystal; blue 
skies, with light feathery streaks of white clouds running — 
| them ; dry, crisp, hard roads, with the delicate rime tipping all the 
| ruts with Vy. jewellery ; and the waters fresh, and bright, and 
| curling under the keen breath of the arrow-like wind. 


WINTER. 


T saw him on his throne, far in the north, 

Him ye call Winter, picturing him ever 

An aged man, whose frame, with palsied shiver, 
| Bends o'er the fiery element, his Be. 

But him I saw was a young god, whose brow 

Was crown'd with jagged icicles, and forth 

From his keen spirit-like eyes there shone a light, 

Broad, glaring, and intensely cold and bright. 

His breath, like sharp- arrows, pierced the air ; 

The naked earth crouch'd at his shuddering feet ; 

His finger on all marmuring waters sweet 

Lay icily—motion nor sound was there ; 

Nature seemed frozen—dead ; and still and slow 

A winding-sheet fell o’er her features fair, 

Flaky white, from his wide wings of snow. 
THUNDER-STORM IN NEW-YORK.—A tremendous thunder-storm 
| came on, which lasted from nine o'clock till past two in the morn- 
ing ; I never saw but one such in my life ; and that was our memo- 
| rable Weybridge storm, which only exceeded this in the circum- 
stance of my having seen a thunderbolt fall during that paroxysm 
of the elements. But this was very glorious, awful, beautiful and 
tremendous. ‘The lightning played without the intermission of a 

second, in wide sheets of purple ing flame that trembled over 
the earth for nearly two or three seconds at a time ; making the 
whole world, river, sky, trees, and buildings look like a ghostly uni- 
verse cut out in chalk. The light over the water, which absolutel 
illamined the shore on the other side with the broad glare of full 
day, was of a magnificent purple colour. The night was pitch 
dark, too ; so that between each of these ghastly smiles of the d—l, 
the various pale steeples and buildings, which seemed at every mo- 
ment to leap from nothing into existence, after standing out in fear- 
| ful relief against a back-ground of fire, were hidden like so many 
| dreams in deep and total darkness. God's musick rolled along the 
| heavens ; the forked lightnings now dived from the clouds into the 
very bosom of the city, now ran like tangled threads of fire all 
round the blazing sky. “ The big bright rain came dancing to the 
earth,” the wind clapped its huge wings, and swept through the 
dazzling glare ; and, as I stood, with eyes ha’f veiled, (for the light 
was too intense even upon the ground to be looked at with unshaded 
eyes,) gazing at this fierce holiday of the eiements—at the mad 
lightning—at the brilliant shower, through which the flashes shone 
like daylight, listening to the huge thunder, as its voice resounded, 
and its heavy feet rebounded along the clouds ; and the swift spirit- 
like wind rushing triumphantly along, uttering its wild pean over the 
amazed earth ; 1 felt more intensely than I ever did before, the 
wondrous might of these, God's powerful and beautiful creatures ; 
the wondrous might, majesty, and awfulness of him their Lord, be- 
neath whose footstool they lie chained, by his great goodness, made 
the ministers of good to this our lowly dedilagghine. 

Poruca® appLause.—As we drove off, a whole parcel of folk who 
had gathered round the door to see us depart, set up a universal 
hurrah! How strange a thing it is, that popularshout. After all, 
Pitt or Canning could get no more for the finest oratory that haman 
lips ever uttered, or the wisest policy that human brain ever devised. 
Sometimes they got the reverse; but then the hereafter—there's 
the rub! Praise is so sweet to me that I would have it lasting : above 
| all, I would wish to feel that I deserved it. I must do vo fl am to 
value it a straw ; and acting, even the best that ever was seen, is, 
to my mind, but @ poor claim to approbation. I think the applause 
of an audience in a play-house should be reckoned with the friendly 
and favourable opinions of a good-natured tipsy man—’tis given un- 
der excitement. Oh heavens! how unsatisfactory all things are. 

Enowisn sprinc.—The day was like an early day in spring in 
England ; a day when the almond-trees would all have nm in 
flower, the hawthorn hedges putting forth their tender green and 
brown shoots, and the primroses gemming the mossy roots of the 
trees by the water-courses. The spring is backwarder here a good 
deal than with us: to be sure, it is sudden compared with ours— 
as my poetizing friend hath it— 

“ Not with slow steps, in smiles, in tears advancing, 

But with a bound, like Indian girls in dancing.” 
| I do not like this: I like to linger over the sweet hourly and daily 
| fulfilment of , which the slow progress of vegetation in my own 
| dear country allows one full enjoyment of ; to watch the leaf from 
| the bark, the blossom from the bud ; the delicate, pale-white, peep- 
_ ing heads of the hawthorn, to the fragrant, snowy, delicious flush of 
flowering ; the downy green clusters of small round buds on the 
| apple trees, to the exquisite, rosy-tinted clouds of soft blossoms 
| waving against an evening sky. 
| Licurs at sea.—And yet I have seen some fair things; I have 
| seen a universe of air and water; I have seen the glorious sun 
| come and look down upon this rolling sapphire ; I have seen the 
moon throw her silver columns along the watery waste; I have 
| seen one lonely ship in her silent walk across this wilderness meet 
another, greet ber, and pass her, like a dream, on the wide deep ; 
I have seen the dark world of waters at midnight open ite myste- 
| rious mantle beneath our ship's prow, and show below another 

dazzling world of light. I have seen, what I would not but have 
seen, though I have left my very soul behind me. 


Houipars,—St. Valentine's day! I wish ail these pretty, gol- 
den days, which, —— flowers in the sun-dial of Linnwus, were 
wont so gaily to mark the flight of time, were not becoming so dim 
in our elpitts ; I wish St. Valentine's day and May morning, and 
Christmas day, and New-Year’s day, were not putting off their ho- 
liday suits to wear the work-day russet of their drudging fellows ; I 
wich we were not making all things, of all sorts, so completely of a 
| neutral tint. 

Nicnt sky.—How beautifully bright the heavens are here. The 
sky has an earnest colour that is lovely and solemn to look at; and 
the moon, instead of being ‘the maiden with white fire laden,” has a 
rich, mellow, golden light, than which nothing can be more beau- 

| tiful. The stars, too, are more vivid than in eur skies, and there is 




















| a variety of hues in their light which I never observed before—some 
reddish, some violet, and again others of the palest silver. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY. 





THE MINUTE-BOOK : 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAK LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


FLORENCE. 
Royal funeral and birth—Florentine 5 gam palace—climate— 
passports. 


Since writing my last letter, the whole of the inhabitants of 
Florence have been thrown out of their usual occupations by a 
death, a birth, a thanksgiving, and an illumination. The duke has 
lost a little daughter. This stroke of misfortune, like everything 
else in the duke’s affairs, must be made a matter of a publick pageant. 
The gathering crowds called us to the windows, and the same gaudy 
procession and pomp, making their way over the bridge. The taw- 
dry splendour in which the duke sometimes appears, reaches the 
burlesque ; but, when mingling with images of death and gloomy 
affliction, from being wearisome and idle, it becomes cold and 
shocking. The guards—the carriages full of priests—the house- 
hold, (each beating a lighted wax candle, two yards long)—the 
noble guards, reining in their horses—and the coffin, covered with 
crimson velvet, in a barouche without a top, drawn by six horses— 
and the throngsof people collected to see the show—almost checked 
the natural course of sympathy. The two wreaths of fresh flowers, 
lying, in their simple and fresh beauty, upon the gorgeous crimson 
and gold embroidery of the coffin, were all that seemed touching, 
or in harmony with the occasion. 

The whole nation, too, have shared another disappointment of 
the duke, in the birth of a daughter, instead of a son. A male 
heir to the grand dutchy is a desideratum, and all the influence of 
relicks and entreaties were bespoken, but without effect. The 
cannon, shaking the city, announced the addition of a daughter, 
and a general sorrow pervaded the Florentine circles. It would 
not do, however, to let the thing pass without some acknowledg- 
ment, so they illuminated the dome of the Duomo, and the tower 
of the Vecchio, beside all the large palaces, and the houses on the 
Amo. The whole court again—household, noble guards, lackeys— 
nobility, duke and family, went, in a blaze of splendour, to return 
thanks at the Annunziata. His carriage, to-day, appeared entirely 
constructed of gold and green velvet—the harness was gold—the 
frame—the roof—the very wheels. On the top, were the forms of 
four gilt angels, supporting a large crown of the same material. I 
never saw anything like it before, except in Cinderella. It was 
well caleulated to make the vulgar stare. 

The Pietre dure manufactory of the duke, (you mus/ excuse me, 
but there is nothing here but “ the duke,”) is a curiosity. It fur- 
nishes tables and slabs of marble, which, by skilful selection and 
disposition of small pieces of stones, according to their shades of 
colour, represent, in a species of mosaick, the most beautiful 
paintings. The men were at work upon landscapes, flowers and 

all kinds of elegant forms. A slab for a table was shown us, which 
occupied eight men, exclusively, during six years. In the gallery, 
there is one which employed twenty-two men twenty-five years, at 





old walls and broken ruins, the rocks and bridges, the tiled roofs, 
and abandoned cathedrals, the stone door-tops and window-sills, and 
the massy eaves and buttresses all over the town and country are 
grees with moss, vines or flowers, or stained with rich colours like 
the hues of a prism. The bir?s are warbling in their branches 
by thousands, and, about the eaves and top of our old building 
“ the temple-haunting” martlets—that “ guest of summer’’—are all 
| day wheeling and chasing each other down the air with screams 
| of joy. 

But the human portion of heaven’s creatures, appear most grate- 
ful of all. The shopkeepers are all day and ‘half the night at their 
doors, or before them ; windows lie open from week to week, the 
nobility receive each other's calls and compliments in the balmy air, 
amid enormous roses and vines that defy the winter; and the beg- 
gars, those happy fellows, who know not the want of a roof, but 
lounge about all day and night with nothing to do, repose in the 
genial and scented air with a carelessness of to-morrow, not un- 
worthy of the lilies that neither ‘toil nor spin.” 

As the summer advanced, however, the scene changed, and by 
eleven in the morning all things are drowned in a sea of fiercely 
glaring, scorching light. ‘The peasants stop behind a wall to wipe 
their flowing foreheads. The pedestrian is seen, shrinking along a 
sheltering street, with an umbrella to guard even his aching eyes ; 
and, when rashness calls you forth into the street, your foot is burnt, 
if it is accidentally extended over the edge of a shadow. Heavy 
curtains hide and protect the race of man from an awful world of 
light and heat that reminds them of the vicinity of a comet. You 
cannot surmise during these periods of general conflagration, the | 
luxury of these Florentine palaces and their courts. You go into | 
them as you fancy a fish, caught and detained in the air a few mo- | 











ments, would get back into the water. Their immense walls and | 
arches of solid stone ; their own height, and that of the surrounding | 
houses ; their screened and curtained windows ; the polished mar- i 


ble floors; the fountains gushing and bubbling, and cooling you || 
with their very sound, all render them the most appropriate resi- || 
dences in the climate. When that stupendous globe of unquenchable | 
fire has exhausted his scorching beams for the day and lies huge | 
and threatening, but tired and at rest upon the western mountains, the 
thousand captive people come forth with joy ; prince and peasant, | 
duke and beggar, swarming out of their lordly apartments, and burnt | 
arches, and heated dens, from beneath porticoes, and out of wet, nar- | 
row lanes upon the pavements, slowly cvoling in the grateful shade, 
and in their lively pleasure and universal abandonment of home, they 
resemble a city just relieved from the siege of some terrible enemy, 
and pouring forth to congratulate themselves upon his discomfiture | 
or retreat. 
I like a warm climate, but I am not a salamander; nor would it | 
comport with my plans to be baked like a piece of terra cotta, and 
sent home as a specimen from Sevres or La Duccia. Seriously, the 
intensity of the summer here, although just commenced, has already 
somewhat prostrated my newly-acquired bodily energies. Then | 
there are changes of temperature here as sudden as they are perni- ! 
cious ; the thermometer fell yesterday afternoon twenty-seven de- i 





grees, and J saw gentlemen who had been dripping in muslin jackets, | 











the cost of about eighty thousand dollars. The expenses of the 
establishment must be very great; it is the private property of 
“the duke!” whose palaces and villas are full of it. He is now 
finishing the chapel of the Medici, (Capello dei Medici,) and em- 
blazoning it with these priceless works. When finished, it will be 
the most superb and costly chapel ever built or even conceived. It 
was begun nearly two hundred and fifty years ago. The interiour 
is to be incrusted with every kind of the most precious marbles. 
and decked with crystals, crowns of gems, and every species of 
rare and costly magnificence ; and for what? It is to be his tomb! 
Will you not pardon me for being thoroughly disgusted with this 
idle folly. He is not, however, altogether alone in his extravagant 
love of splendour; and we have recently visited the Florence pa- 
lace of the Prince Borghese, said to be the most beautifully fur- 
nished in Europe. There are twenty-five rooms shown to the 
visiter. The walls are hung with the richest silks, variously draped ; 
one particularly large and magnificent appears, through the drapery, 
to be entirely walled with looking-glass. Then there are candela- 
bras and vases of wrought gold—clocks and columns of crystal— 
fountains playing up in the court, on the balcony, and even through 
the floor upon the tables—salvers of mirror and silver—statues, 
pictures, etc., without end—the whole furniture cost two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The palace is unoccupied. 

In enumerating a! the affairs of this kind to be seen here and in 
every other old Italian city, I could extend these lines at pleasure ; 
but, I take it for granted, you will be as weary of hearing, as we 
have been of seeing them. It is not in these things that I find the 
delight of travelling, for I am getting a settled abhorrence to a 
guide-book and a cicerone. 

A parting glance at the Florentine weather ; climates, like people, 
have their unfavourable moods and aspects, and the finest tempers 
and most amiable dispositions are not free from moments when you 
had better leave them to themselves. We found, as you have al- 
ready heard, the winter of Florence the most unexceptionably disa- 
greeable, as. regards. the weather, that we ever experienced ; but, 
from February till June, I dare scarcely trust myself to speak of it. 
It was the temperature and beauty of Elysium. Day after day, 
week after week, month after month, the. same glowing arch or 
stainless azure, emerald and gold. The sun went down each balmy 
and motionless evening with a depth and a glory, that bathed the 
towers, domes and house-tops in an ocean of mellow radiance, and 
transformed the muddy Arno into a stream of flowingamber. Na- 
ture animate and inanimate responds to this wondrous enchantment 
of the air and sky. Vegetation bursts up from the rich soil, and 


| cretary had not come down. 
| sador. My passport was here returned, untouched, with the mes- 








overflows in its irrepressible abundance upon sterility itself. The 


wrapping substantial cloaks about their chattering faces. We are | 
therefore to bid adieu to Florence. 

When you propose a jaunt from the corner of Nassau and Ann- | 
streets to West Point, Massachusetts, or Kentucky, what do you 
do! You arrange your business, pack up your necessaries, spring | 
into a carriage, drive down to a steamboat, and take your course, | 
your own master, a free unquestioned gentleman, and should any | 
one demand your intentions, you draw yourself up a little and reply | 
not. The duke does not let us off so easily, nor are the air and | 
the earth of the neighbouring powers who suck the life-blood out of | 
poor old Europe, to be breathed and trodden on with such impunity. | 
Our way to Paris lies now through Bologna, a Roman city; and | 
Venice and Milan, provinces of the Austrian empire. “ The duke’s” | 
permission must be had to go. That of the pope and the Austrian | 
emperour to come. I must be looked to. I must be examined. | 
I might be Don Carlos or the Duchess de Berri. I must, therefore, | 
look to my passport, which I have rashly left to the last day. Let | 
me warn all future travellers to be more circumspect. 

I stepped into a fiacre this morning, and rode to the police, who 
have kept my passport in their possession during our stay, and 
given me, in place, a permission to live for two months under their | 
amiable and auspicious laws and government. In receiving the oti- | 
ginal again, I got with it another leave to remain three days longer. | 
“Tt will be good,” said the official, “till Friday, at nine in the | 
morning.” He then gave me another paper, the use of which I | 
did not understand, and told me to go to the English minister. J} 
went. It was half-past eleven. He was not at home, and the se 
I rattled off to the Austrian ambas- 


sage that I had not yet been to the Palazzo(Palatso) Vecchio. “To | 
the Palazzo Vecchio,” said I to the vetturino. It was mid-day. Sun- 
shine seemed “ the universe.” I thought the flag-stoncs would crack, 
and the cement peel off the houses. The fellow looked at me, and 
then at his nags ; one of them turned round a wet, wo-begone face, 
and looked at me also. ‘I cannot help it,” said I. The man 
shrugged his shoulders and gave a feeble crack with his whip. At 
the Palazzo Vecchio I was kept waiting a long time, and unneces- 
sarily ; at length a snappish little gentleman, with very ugly whis- 
kers, found time to attend tome. These people in office here are 
generally sad curs, and think every man without a title either a slave 
or a traitor. I was signed, stamped, sanded, dnd released to try 
again the British minister. I descended the qguaétri scali, (the four 
flights of stairs,) and reached the shadow of his palace in the Via 
dei Servi. The footman insisted upon taking the passport himself, 
leaving me in the hall. I objected. Passi, (come in,) and in I went. 














Tt was a mistake, as I thought. I was no Englishman, and the se- 
cretary bowed me out. He was politer than the footman. The 
master would have been more civil than either. I hurried to the 
minister of Austria. His lordship’s great man overruled my ob- 
jection to remain in the street, where he kept me waiting at least 
a half hour. The servant at length came out: The minister charged 
nothing, but the man claimed buonamano. For the privilege of the 
street I had already paid the duke. To pay once for a thing is 
enough. ‘The pope’s nuncio,” said I again to the vetturino. I 
had taken him from his dinner of cariare and garlick. He replied 
nothing. Despair is dumb. The pope’s nuncio was not to be found. 
His secretary was also off duty. You know that I am ever ready to 
forgive ordinary injuries. It is a weakness in me. But if I had 
then caught the pope, or the pope’s nuncio, or the pope’s nuncio’s 
secretary, I should have probably —— 

* Diavolo,” said I. I was thinking of my journey at daybreak 
in the morning. “ Diavclo,” exclaimed the vetturino. He was 
pondering on his caviare. The sweating and jaded nag, with the 
weight of his body on three legs, looked around again. We were 
a sad and hot company. The pope’s cool man seemed to pity our 
case, “give me the passport,” he said. ‘‘ Come back at nine in the 
evening. It will be well done by that time.” 

We are but human. I rode home along the shadow, and dismissed 
the vetturino, who charged me six hours instead of three, besides 
qualche picola cosa to drink. At nine I returned and procured his 
holiness’ sanction to pursue our journey toward Paris. There is an 
end to all things. T. 8. PF. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and Manners, 








SCOTLAND. 
Dalhousie Castle—the earl and countess—antiquity of their family. 


Epinsoro’ has extended to ‘St. Leonard's,” and the home of 
Jeanie Deans is now the commencement of the railway ! How sadly 
is romance ridden over by the march of intellect! 

With twenty-four persons and some climbers behind, I was drawn 
ten miles in the hour by a single horse upon the Dalkeith rail-road, 
and landed within a mile of Dalhousie Castle. Two “ wee callants” 
here undertook my portmanteau, and in ten minutes more I was at 
the rustick lodge in the park, the gate of which swung hospitably 
open with the welcome announcement that I was expected. An 
avenue of near three-quarters of a mile of firs, cedars, laburnums and 
larches, wound through the park to the castle ; and dipping over the 
edge of a deep and wild dell, I found the venerable old pile-below 
me, its round towers and battlemented turrets frowning among the 
trees, and forming with the river, which swept round its base, one 
of the finest specimens imaginable of the feudal picturesque.* ‘The 
nicely gravelled terraces, as I approached, the plate-glass windows 


| and rich curtains, diminished somewhat of the romance ; but I am 
| not free to say that the promise they gave of the luxury within did 


not offer a succedaneum. 

I was met at the threshold by the castle's noble and distinguished 
master, and as the light modern gothick door swung open vn its 
noiseless hinges, I looked up at the rude armorial scutcheon above, 
and at the slits for the portcullis chains and the rough hollows in 
the walls which had served for its rest, and it seemed to me that 
the kind and polished earl, in his velvet cap, and the modern door 
on its patent hinges, were pleasant substitutes even for a raised 
drawbridge and a helmeted knight. I beg pardon of the romantick, 
if this be treason against Della Crusca. 

The gong had sounded it first summons to dinner, and I went im- 
mediately to my room to achieve my toilet. I found myself in the 


|| south wing, with a glorious view up the valley of the Esk, and com- 


forts about me such as are only found in a private chamber in Eng- 
land. The nicely-fitted carpet, the heavy curtains, the well-ap- 
pointed dressing table, the patent grate and its blazing fire, (for 
where is a tire not welcome in Scotland?) the tapestry, the books, 
the boundless bed, the bell that will ring, and the servants that an- 
ticipate the pull_——oh, you should have pined for comfort in France 
and Italy to know what this catalogue is worth. 

After dinner, Lady Dalhousie, who is much of an invalid, mounted 
a small pony to show me the grounds. We took a winding path 
away from the door, and descended at once into the romantick dell 
over which the castle towers. It is naturally a most wild and pre- 
cipitous glen, through which the. rapid Esk pursues its way almost 
in darkness-; but, leaving only the steep and rocky shelves leaning 
over the river with their crown of pines, the successive lords of 
Dalhousie have cultivated the banks and hills around for a park and 
a paradise. The smooth gravel walks cross and interweave, the 
smoother lawns sink and swell with their green bosoms, the stream 
dashes on murmuring below, and the lofty trees shadow and over- 
hang all. At one extremity of the grounds are a flower and fruit-gar- 
den, and beyond it the castle farm; at the other, a little village of 
the family dependants,with their rose-imbowered cottages ; and, as 
far as you would ramble in a day, extend the woods and glades, and 
hares leap across your path, and pheasants and partridges whirr up 
as you approach, and you may fatigue yourself in a scene that is 
formed in every feature for the gentle-born and the refined. The 
labour and the taste of successive generations can alone create such 
an Eden. Primogeniture! J half forgive thee. 

The various views of the castle from the bottom of the dell are per- 





* “The castle of Dalhousie upon the South-Esk, is a strong and 
large castle, with a Jarge wall of aslure work going round about the same, 
with a tower upon ilk corner thereof.”—Grose’s Antiquities. 
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fectly beautiful. With all its internal refinemert, it is still the war- 
like fortress at a little distance, and bartizan and battiement bring 
boldly back the days when Bruce was at Hawthornden, (six miles 
distant,) and Lord Dalhousie’s ancestor, the knightly Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, defended the ford of the Esk, and made himself a name in 
Scottish stery in the days of Wallace and the Dal- 
housie was besieged by Edward the first and by John of Gaunt, 
among others, and being the nearest of a chain of castles from the 
Esk to the Pentland Hills, it was the scene of some pretty fighting 
in most of the wars of Scotland. 

Lord Dalhousie showed me a singular old bridle-bit, the history 
of which is thus told in Scott's Tales of a Grandfather : 


“Sir Alexander Ramsay having taken by storm the strong castle of 
Roxburgh, the king bestowed on him the office of sheriff of the county, 
which was before engaged by the knight of Liddesdale. As this was 
placing another person in his room, the knight of Liddesdale altogether 
forgot his old friendship for Ramsay, and resolved te put him to death. 
He came suddenly upon him with a strong party of men while he was 
administering justice at Hawick. Ramsay, having no suspicion of injury 
from the hands of his old comrade, and having few men with him, was 
easily overpowered ; and, being wounded, was hurried away to the lonely 
castle of the Hermitage, which stands in the middle of the morasses of 
Liddesdale. Here he wa’ thrown into a dungeon (with his horse) where 
he had no other sustenance than some grain which fell down from a gra- 
nary above; and, after lingering awhile in that dreadful condition, the 
brave Sir Alexander Ramsay died. This was in 1412. Nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty years afterward, that is, avout forty years ago, a mason, 
digging among the ruins of Hermitage Castle, broke into a dungeon, 
where lay a quantity of chaff, some human bones and a bridle-bit, which 
were supposed to mark the vault as the place of Ramsay’s death. The 
bridle-bit was given to g:andpapa, who presented it to the present gal- 


same slop-bucket ; and‘ more harmless fellow than Cupid I would 
not wish to have about me. The captain, or cap’n as he called 
himself, was a thick-set, weather-beaten, bluff-featured personage, 
with whom it was, as he said, “a standing rale, never to ill-treat 
a woman, put up with an insult, or back out of a scrape.” I was, 
therefore, as may be supposed, cautious to give him no just cause 
of offence ; and, as Cupid was not mischievous, nor Cesar ambi- 
tious, the little pugnacity of temper he seemed, notwithstanding 
his standing rule, to possess, was, of necessity, exercised on Juno 
and the pig. Indeed, the former, a wrongheaded, refractory vixen 
of a craft, well deserved her name ; and the pig was not a whit the 
less a pig for being called Pompey. The voyage, though, as to 
time, directly as the square of the distance, or thereabouts, was 
not without its interest ; and what with smoking and chewing to- 
bacco, discussing points of scripture, politicks and rum toddy, at 
all of which I was no match for the captain, the sight of cranes, 
porpoises, and the like mighty wonders of the deep, we contrived 
to get through with it to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, 
not excepting even Juno and the pig. Of The Neck, I shall only 
say, as I did not visit it, that it is, I believe, and, indeed, one would 
suppose must be, somewhere in the neighbourhood of The Head. 
‘The latter being, on the captain’s authority, “ the most beautifles/,” 
to quote him verbatim, “ healthis¢ spot on the face of the known 
airth ;” the wonder is, that, so far from having been made the sub- 
ject of a volume, it has not been allowed so much as a dot on the 
map. The coast is indented by a deep, broad inlet, into which 
there stretches a rather bold headland or promontory, now quite 
destitute of trees, but famed for having, in former times, supplied 
the materials of one of those military trophies so unaccountably 
in the days of our pious and peaceful ancestors : to wit, 





lant earl of Dalhousie, a brave soldier, like his tor, Sir Al d 
Ramsay, from whom he is lineally descended.” 

There is another singular story connected with the family which 
escaped Sir Walter, and which has never appeared in print. Lady 
Dalhousie is of the ancient family of Coulston, one of the ancestors 
of which, Brown of Coulston, married the daughter of the famous 
Warlock of Gifford, described in Marmion. As they were proceed- 
ing to the church, the wizard lord stopped the bridal procession be- 
neath a pear-tree, and plucking one of the pears, he gave it to his 
daughter, telling her that he had no dowry to give her, but that as 
long as she kept that gift, good fortune would never desert her or 
her descendants. This was in 1270, and the pear is still preserved 





in a silver box. About two centuries ago, a maiden lady of the fa- 
mily chose to try her teeth upon it, and very soon after two of the 
best farms of the estate were lost in some litigation—the only mis- 
fortune that has befallen the inheritance of the Coulstons in six cen- 
turies—thanks (perhaps) to the Warlock pear ! N. P. W. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. | 


GLEANINGS BY AN ANTIQUARY. 


SACHEM’S HEAD AND ITS DEPENDANCIES. 


Ir was during the summer of 1832, that I embarked, at a south- 
ern port, for ** the city of the Manhattans,” on a visit to my rela- 
tions, the Tencrants ; the descendants of an ancient family of that 
name, whose progenitors are said to have migrated from the shores 
of the Zuyder Zee, and founded, at what precise date is unknown, | 
acolony of cabbages and Dutehmen at Throg’s Neck. However that | 
may be, a Tencrant, at this day, is as well known by the size of his 
cabbage-garden, as a genius by that of his head ; and wont to har- 
bour, with a true Dutch-like propensity, about creeks and shallows. | 

I found them at their summer or suburban seat—a little, low, 
peak-roofed tenement, peeping out from an arbour of hollyhocks | 
and sunflowers, bordered with leeks, garlick, and the like sweet: | 








scented herbs—on one of the many inlets which indent the shores | 


of the Sound, and are, at ebb tide, with their weedy flats and me- | 
phitick exhalations, no bad substitute for the dikes and fens of Hol- | 
land. Of the plagug, which had carried off the whole tribe of | 
hard drinkers and tobacco-chewers, and, of course, depopulated no | 
small portion of the city, they had not so much as heard; and 
seemed to regard my account of it as a story got up by the stock- 
jobbers. I hadno wish to disturb the quiet of this little community 
of retired smokers and cabbage-eaters, and left them to their pipes 
and “* pottles” on the principle of the praiseworthy maxim, that, 


‘“« Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


In this strange state of things, I was, one moonlight night, sur- 
prised by the appearance of a strange sail, which, having crept up, 
unperceived, into the inlet, came to anchor, with the stealth of a 
picaroon, under the lee of the pigsty; a manceuvre which led me 
to suspect her of some hostile design upon its inmates. She proved, 
however, to be the Juno, bound on a peaceable voyage up the | 
sound, to Sachem's Head and Indian Neck. 

The crew consisted of Pompey the pig, Cesar the dog, and Cupid 
the black boy, and the captain was no less a personage than Jason | 
Jones. I was curious to know something more than I could glean | 
from the map and gazetteer, in which they were neither marked | 
nor mentioned, of Sachem’s Head and Indian Neck; places, as 
their names would seem to denote, of antique renown or singular 
configuration ; but with Juno, Pompey, Cesar, Cupid and Javon, as 
messmates—persons who had made so much noise in the world, and 
been, as I supposed, two thousand years dead—I was ready to em- 
bark in a tub on a cruise to the antipodes ; so, having bargained for 
one of the two births, which, with a passage of a few inches between 
them, made up the cabin, I betook myself to the study of “‘ The In- 
dian Wars” and ‘“‘ Every Man his own Navigator,” and left Juno and 
the captain to get onas- they could. As for Cesar and Pompey, they 
had so far forgotten old enmities and niceties, as to eat out of the | 
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a pole, surmounted by the head of an Indian. The adjacent 
country is a wild mixture of wood and rock, hill and glen; for the 
most part as unpruned and tenautless as it was in the days of the 
old sachem whose head has somehow been metamorphosed into 
the promontory. But the “lion” of the neighbourhood is some 
half a scere of small islands, clustering, like a clamp of sea-fowl, 
just within the outermost points of the inlet, and nicknamed, from 
their diminutive size, The Thimbles. Some are bare rocks, others 
shrubbed or wooded ; some low and verdant, shaded with clumps 
of tall trees, others lofty misshapen and broken—the remnants, as 
it were, of a sunken paradise. They, who would see a more pic- 
turesque group than the Aogean, (quod vidi,) presents, have only, in 
summer, to look down from The Head, at sunset, on The Thimbles. 
They are a fit residence for Oberon and his queen, and the sight 
of them is worth a voyage of a hundred leagues. The Head is, 
during the warm months, a favourite resort with the nobles of New- 


‘| Haven, Hartford, and the like aristocratick communities; not, 


however, without a reasonable share of the democracy ; but the 
women outnumbering the men, by, at least, five to one, was to me, 


|| and, as I remarked, to me only, an insurmountable objection to 
keeping much within doors. 
|| while I made one of the anti-fashionables at The Head, the cap- 


My friend and constant companion, 


tain, was eternally cruising aboutand among Th Thimbles, and at 
a world of pains to take me to, and inflict upon me, the history of 


every spot in them, which had been the scene of any ancient or | 


remarkable event. There was Kidd’s Harbour, in which the fa- 
mous sea-robber of that name was wont, like a water-rat, to lurk ; 


|| the punch-bowl, scooped out of the solid rock, around which his 


crew had oftentimes eaten and drunken; the piles of earth and 
stone thrown up by adventurers in quest of his money; nay, the 
very pit, at the bottom of which, not more than a hundred years 
ago, an iron chest was struck by a pickaxe, and instantly sank—to 
what depth never has been, and, probably, never will be discovered. 
East of The Head, and four miles distant from it, lies the ancient 
town or borough of Guilford ; famed as the birthplace of Halleck, 
the poet, and other worthies of less note. Such idlers, at The 
Head, as are fond of a good sermon and a good dinner, will do 
well to visit the borough on a Sunday. The sole object of my 
ride, to it, (which I was fain, for the want of other ready means of 
conveyance, to perform in an ox-cart,) was, to get a sight of the 
house in which the poet was born; who, I was pleased to learn of 
a bystander, is “‘ reckoned to be abowd the smartest man that ever 
left the place.” Jt was, I was told, till within a few years—during 
which, in the words of my informant, * it has been turned upside 
down by the fashionables’”—noted as a faithful repository of old 


| customs, characters and manners ; traces of which—such as riding 


double, ornamenting the outside of a house with festoons of dried 
apples and pumpion-rinds, and even bundling—are perceptible to 
this day. Being curious in all matters regarding the ancients, I 
had 1.0 cause to regret my four miles’ jolting over stump and stone 
in the ox-cart, laden as I was, on my return, with the lore of a 
brace of erudite gossips, ycleped Eli Kirkem and Ambrose Graves, 


|| who, with the perseverance of a short-legged hound, unkennelled 


and followed up every the least fact connected with the fortunes of 
this illustrious borough, from the important epoeh of its settlement 
to its decline and fall under the dynasty of the fashionables. I was 
sorry to learn, however, that there were not less than four politi- 
cal, and, I forget how many religious, factions in the place, who, 


|| like the ingredients in the witches’ caldron, kept it in a constant 


state of ‘* bubble, bubble, toil and trouble.”” The young people, too, 
have been bitten by the fashionables, and gone mad about riding 


|| single, pistol-shooting and shirts without collars; all which are 


piously eschewed, as heterodox doings, by their more scrupulous 
elders. Hoping that other invalids from the south, should they 
visit The Head, may find the captain and The Thimbles above 
water, the women to outnumber the men, the factions of the bo- 
rough reconciled, and the young people more prudent, I shall only 
remark, that, of all places of summer resort, on the Connecticut 
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shore, The Head is the head, and end my story with a song to 
The Glen, a well-known spot in its vicinity. 
A spot, where dew-drops ever weep, 
ey I 
ho might for ever 
And sprites at noon-day dwell. 
No footsteps to its fountain lead, 
Nor fruits are r’d there, 
Nor blossoms—things that pity breed, 
So lonely, yet so fair. 


There — the lily- -she that wears 
The leaf with crimson speck ; 

The bramble that the blossom beers, 
The woodbine, berries deck ; 

And alders, tumbling by the brim 

sab bentihh Gen aiivamagelith 

t, wi ’ 

The honeysuckle shades. 

The partridge, there, in winter finds 
A shelter from the storm ; 

The hunter, there, by snow-tracks winds 
The rabbit to her form ; 

And there, to sunny lands their flight 
Should some mischance delay, 

A home the w seeks at night, 
The blackbird shrieks by day. 


A spot, whose tutelary sprite, 
I ween, in days gone by, 
Untroubled but by murmur light 
Of brook that bubbles nigh, 
Has seen, by human hands unlaid, 
A simple altar rise . 
Of rock, with bud and berry spread, 
A grateful sacrifice. G. 4H. 





SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 








THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY. 


Ir was in the year 1822 that I visited the prisons of Rome. Among 
the unfortunate creatures brought hither ” distress or guili, I ob- 
served in the corner of a dungeon a young female seated on a hand- 
ful of straw, nursing her infant. Her complexion was swarthy, 
and in her large black eyes glowed the fire of the sun of Italy. The 
relicks of her apparel indicated that previous to her imprisonment 
she had worn the garb of a Roman peasant. Her expressive phy- 
siognomy and her bold look seemed calculated to excite curiosity. 
I , and begged her to relate to me through what misfor- 
tune she found herself in this place of horrour. 

“ St. Francis!” exclaimed she ; ** what interest can the narrative 
of my ayy oy | misfortune have for free and happy people ! 
My name is Maria Grazia, My mother lost her life in giving birth 
to me. My father, devoted to his own pleasures and caring but 
little about my education, placed me, while yet very yout, ina 
convent. The older I grew, the more irksome this kind of life be- 
came to me; for my inclinations, my disposition, and the vivacity 
of my character, ail seemed to urge me on to a futurity full of trouble. 

‘A circumstance, which I never could account for, had a powerful 
influence upon my fate. On some particular occasion, a gipsy- 
woman was admitted into the convent fer our amusement. All the 
sisters were allowed to hold their ears to the tin-speaking trumpet 
of the old sibyl, who moreover gave to each of us a slip of paper, 
on which was written what the te termed the decree of heaven. 
Thrice did I go up to her for the purpose of enjoying the like favour, 
and thrice the oracle became mute. ‘This refusal of the old woman 
excited partly my anger and partly my curiosity. I begged, I in- 
treated, I wept ; at length the gipsy was moved by my tears 

“* You insist upon it, unhappy girl,’ said she ; ‘ well then, know 
that you will be the wife of a robber, who will. murder your father, 
and that your hair will turn gray in a dungeon.’ 

** At the age of fifteen such predictions make no very deep im- 
pression. I laughed heartily on the subject with my companions, 
and loaded the old prophetess with ridicule. At night, however, 
when I was alone, my mind became, against my will, a prey to ap« 
prehensions, | the hours in anxiety and painful revery ; 
the prediction of the fortune-teller incessantly haunted my waking 
dreams 


‘* My father took me out of the convent, but only to shut me up 
again with an old housekeeper at his country-seat, about five miles 
from Rome. One night weather was very tempestuous, [| 
could not sleep. I fancied that I heard a confused sound of voices 
under my window, which looked into the garden. I awoke my 
Aja, who never weut to bed without her weapon, which was a large 
carving-knife. Presently we heard the outer window-shutter broken 
open. We concealed ourselves behind the curtain; I had armed 
myself with the knife. A pane of the window was cut, and a hand 
was protruded through the aperture to unfasten the catch which 
secured it. I seized the rtunity and struck so effective a vlow 
that the hand dropt at my feet. A sigh of agony and the sound of 
footsteps succeeded, and then all was quiet again. 

“ At daybreak I repaired to Rome, where | related my adven- 
ture to my father; he admired my courage, and permitted me to 
leave the lonely villa. He was by this time thinking of marryin 
me, and even hoped that my adventure, which was soon rumou 
abroad, would forward his design. 

“Among my suitors there was a young cavalier, the beauty of 
whose handsome features was heightened by a delicate paleness. 
He gave himself out for a Florentine, and carried his atm in.a sling, 
in consequence, as it was said, of a slight wound which he had re- 
ceived in an affair of honour. His kind attentions and amiable 
manners soon made a deep impression upon me. He solicited my 
hand. My father, with his usual levity, gave his consent, and we 
were united. 

“The day after our marriage my husband was no longer the 
tender lover ; his looks: were wild, his voice was harsh, and his 
smile sarcastick. Distressed at this melancholy change, I asked, 
with tears, after the cause of it. 

“* Would you know who! am?’ cried he. ‘ Do you recollect 
try atigacod vat 6 off the hand of an pees pease was 
would have penetrated into your chamber? Well, that was— 


mine. Look here.’ His mutilated arm but too strongly confirmed 
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his story. ‘I had seen you,’ he continued, ‘and was captivated by 
your beauty. I determined to carry you off. With two of my 
comrades I ventured to climb up to your chamber-window. 

the reception which you gave me we inferred that you had men to 


protect you. I retired, but learned the next day that to you alone 
1 owed the loss of my hand. Shame and rage at being thus baffled 
by a girl of sixteen awakened within me thoughts of revenge. I 


came under an assumed name to Rome ; my friends, my artifices, my 
gold, accomplished the rest. You are now the wife of a—robber.’ 
“ At this word u feeling of horrour seized m soul 3 nevertheless, 
whether it was owing to the flexibility of my disposition, to the pre- 
diction of the gipsy, to that secret fondness for romantick adven- 
tures to which the heart often but too willingly resigns itself, or 
finally to the hopesof bringing back, by the power of love, a stray 
soul, dwelling in a yet fouthful body, to the track of virtue; m 
short, I threw myself at the feet of my husband, and implored hime 
with tears not to cast me from him, for I would never cease to love 
him. Moved by my tears and my resignation, he clasped me to his 
bosom, and for three years I was, or imagined that I was, happy. 
“One evening, however, he returned home pale and perturbed, 
his garments torn and spotted with blood. Jn broken sentences he 
told me that he had been obliged to defend his life against assas- 
sins, and charged me to observe the profoundest silence respecting 
this mysterious occurrence. I could not help trembling, but not 
for him; my soul was shaken by melancholy forebodings of a dif- 
ferent kind. A horrid dream terrified me—I awoke. At the same 
moment my husband also was startled out of his sleep—his convul- 
sed lips several times pronounced the name of my father—the re- 
collection of that gloomy prophecy enveloped my senses in darkness. 
O my unhappy father! O my still more wretched husband! The 
former had actually attacked the latter, having pay been appri- 
sed of the real state of the case, and desirous of withdrawing me 
from so disgraceful a connection. The agents of justice were soon 
in search de, and we escaped with difficulty to the mountains. 
“There my husband bethought himself cf his former comrades. 
He sought them out, discovered them, and a cavern of banditti was 
now my dwelling. His companions welcomed him with joy ; but 
he had violated one of their laws, which forbids any of the members 
of the band to marry, and enacts, that if a woman should fall into 
their hands, she shall belong exclusively to the captain. No sooner 
had the latter set eyes on me than he rudely insisted on his right. 
His daring hand had already grasped me, when a ball from my hus- 
band’s pistol extended the wretch on the ground. Disliked as he 
was by the band, his fall was a signal for a shout of joy from his 
comrades, who unanimously elected my husband their leader. 
- So completely was I possessed by that wild spirit which must 
have betrayed itself in my looks to the gipsy at the grate of the 
nunnery, that I was quite proud of my husband's elevation. I now 
wrapped myself in the coarse habiliments of a peasant, of which 
these rags still cover me, and with equal courage and pleasure ac- 
companied my husband in his expeditions. ‘Towns and villages 
rang with his exploits : fate at length overtook him. He fell in a 
conflict with the horsemen who were sent against us and had dis- 
covered our retreat. At the moment when I saw my husband drop, 
I sought shelter in a cavern for my infant: there J was seized and 
dragged to this dungeon, where I anticipate with horrour the fulfil- 
ment of the latter part of that fearful prediction.” ; 
Such was the narrative of Maria Grazia, the widow of the bandit 
chief. In pity for her situation I offered her some pieces of gold, 
but she refused them, at the same time caressing her child, which 
had fallen asleep at her bosom. 





EDITORIAL PORTFOLIO. 


MUSICAL NUISANCES. 

To us the greatest annoyance in the world is a fluting gentle- 
man ; that is, an overgrown baby, with a gold ring on its little finger, 
learning to play the German flute. How many a quiet neighbour- 
bood has been scared from its propriety by these pestilent vermin! 
They are worse than mad dogs, green parrots, or buzzing musqui- 
toes ; and we have as instinctive a dread of them as Miss Kemble 
has of bugs, and other trifles of that sort. We believe it is a rule 
with landlords always to charge double board for those learning the 
flute, trombone, clarionet, trumpet, violin, and all other instruments, 
wind or stringed ; who, more merciless than Macbeth, murder 
sleep, and with the abomination of their discord make night hideous, 
and repose impracticable ; which, in the sultry evenings about to en- 
sue, is an evil of no small magnitude. Serenades of all sorts, sizes, 
and descriptions, in a city, are our decided aversion ; and whenever 





we meet any individuals whose feelings are akin to our own on this || 


subject, we are sure to throw wide the portals of our hearts to them, 
as we do our columns to the fair writer of the following charming 
lines, from whom we shall always be happy to hear. 





MUSICK. 


I do love musick sometimes, when it steals 
Softly upen the ear at day’s decline 
Over a glassy lake, or woodland hill, 
Lulling the soul with harmony divine ; 
And I love musick such as nature brings 
From out her forest shades and garden bowers. | 
The hum of honey-bees, the bird that sings 
On fresh green boughs, in long bright summer hours ; 

The soft guitar, the gay melodious flute, 

And the sweet breathing of a lover's lute. | 
| 
| 
| 


And I love musick, too, and feel its power, 
When some warm heart has waked the harp’s wild tone, 
"Neath the soft moon, or in the twilight hour, 
A witching strain sung for my ear alone. 
The gay untutored warbling of a child, 
The merry mountain-lay a shepherd boy 
Sings to his flock—the wood-notes sweet and wild, 
Which tell there yet are hearts alive to joy ; 
These are the sounds that I delight to hear— 
List, while I speak of others, not so dear. 


Close to a western window, where I sit 


To poetize a little, when the fit 


Pays me a visit—here my next door neighbour, 
A youth of lengthy limb and sandy hair, 
Has, with a deal of patience and much labour, 
Constructed a rude seat, to take the air ; 
And here, while inwardly I rave and fret, 
He practises upon the flagelet ! 
Nor is this all—a three-stringed violin 
Shares with a shrilly fife his fondest care ; 
And I am doomed to this constant din, 
Because, in truth, he’is for ever there. 
At the first peep of day, when other men, 
Like sensible and quiet folks, are lying, 
Wrapt in the kind embrace of Morpheus, then 
This musick-loving youth his skill is trying. 
At eve’s soft hour and in the sultry noon, 
Still do I hear his everlasting tune ! 
Who will not pity me, while I disclose 
sorrows of a poor ill-fated creature ! 
List ye who sympathize in human woes, 
And let a tear bedew each lovely feature— 
Ye who delight in harmony divine, 

Who love the strains of Austin or of Wood, 
Pause while I thus detail such grief as mine, 
And give your pity, as iiteot ye should ; 

Ask if there ever was, or e’er can be, 
A maid so tortured, so perplexed as me. 


MYSTIFIED METRES. 


Much of the poetry of the present day is somewhat analagous to 
| the patriarch’s coat of many colours. ‘There are certain descrip- 
tions of poets who have acquired a smattering of Latin or French, 
; and who never let an opportunity pass of displaying these rare 
accomplishments. These also are our aversion. A communication 
is now before us, interspersed with a dash of Latin, Greek, French, 
and Italian, and some other lingo, which, for aught we know, may 
be a specimen of the dialect spoken in the refined regions of Tim- 
buctoo, and is as sublime a mystification as ever met our astonished 
| sense of vision. ‘This, of course, has undergone a decree of per- 
| petual banishment from our pages. We would not be understood, 
| however, as declaring a war of extermination to all other languages 
| but our own. ‘There are some sweet and naive turns of expres- 
| sion, particularly in the French, which in the hands of a skilful and 
graceful writer are beauties and not defects. Now here is a little 
gem, from the pen of a “ fair and gentle countrywoman,” the anti- 
pode to the communication just noticed, which we gladly insert. 





TOUJOURS FIDELF. 


Ah! time is stealing fast away 
The raven brightness from thy hair, 
And many a thread of silver gray 
Mingles in sober sadness there. 
But e’en though youth itself be fled, 
*Tis ours on dreams of youth to dwell— 
Such witcaing dreams as when we said, 
Toujours fidéle—toujours fidéle. 


Canst thou retrace by memory’s power 
That eve before I went away? 
When softened into twilight hour, 
The gloom of night, the glow of day; 
How much of parting’s bitterness 
Faded before the magick spell, 
Of one soft whispered word—it was 
Toujours fidéle—toujours fidéle. 


Hast thou forgotten—no, ah ! no, 
What thou wouldst hide that smile betrays, 
Thy cheek with blushes yet can glow, 
That eye stil! beams with sparkling rays. 
And more, thou canst not now forget 
What J will e’er remember well— 
That murmured sound when next we met, 
Toujours fidéle—toujours fidéle. 
I thought not I could love thee more 
Than in the hours of joyous youth ; 
But youth’s first passion now is o'er, 
And thou art dearer far in truth, 
And every year that rolis along 
Will one unchanging story tell ; 
What aye has been, shall be my song, 
Toujours fidéle—toujours fidéle. 


LINES FOR MUSICK. 
Miss Pardoe has recently furnished us with some communica- 
| tions, which we perceive are extensively copied by our contempo- 








| we recommend to the attention of Mr. Horn, as one of the best mu- 
sical composers at present in the country. 





SONG——BY MISS PARDOE. 


Glad and happy hours 
Are like summer flowers 
Bright and brief ; 
Bless'd are they who know 
How to seize the glow 
On the young spring leaf. 


Love is like the bird 

Whose soft note is heard 
Faintly and low ; 

Happy are they who hear 

Its sweet strains greet the ear 
In chasten’d flow. 


Blossoms will fade away— 
Birds sleep upon the spray— 

Neither can we recall ; 
Breathe then the happy sigh, 
List to the melody— 





| 
At eve, to watch the clouds and read the news, | 


Of scribbling comes upon me, and my muse 





London, Aprit, 1535. ‘Time sweeps off all. 





|raries. We subjoin another poem, a mere trifle by the way, which | 
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ELEGIACK STANZAS, 

Were it not for the beauty of these elegiack stanzas, we should 
be almost apprehensive that we were this week surfeiting our read- 
ers with poetry. They will, however, plead their own cause best. 





THE LOST LYRE—BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D. 


Fragrant and fresh was the evening hour, 

Ard Zephyr was bathing his wings on the waves ; 
The calm beam of Hesper was gilding the bower, 

And the wearied deep see to repose in his caves, 


I sat me all lonely upon a cold rock, 
With wild shaggy moss and sea-weed overspread : 
And methought upon that solid couch I might mock 
All the wrath of the tempest—now lulled in this bed. 


When hark! from the distant deep, plaintive and sweet, 
The notes of strange musick arose on my ear : 
They were such as e’en Echo might fear to repeat, 
So far above earth did those warblings appear. 
I looked on the evening star; ‘tell me,” I said, 
“ Lovely H r, who viewest the dark, distant deep ; 
What —_ in the chambers of ocean are playing, 
What Peri is soothing her spirit asleep !” 
But the fair star of evening was silent—and yet, 
It seemed as I spoke, that a mist gathered o’er ; 
Till its beautiful rays, though they glistened, seemed wet, 
As with tears—such as mourners in solitude pour. 


And I turned, in my feeling, and Zephyr addressed : 

‘* Say whence come those warblings so tender and wild? 
What sea-nymph forsaken, what mermaid distrest, 

Pours her strains on the eur of the evening mild?” 


And Zephyr returned not an answer ; but dipped 
e again in the wave his aérial wings ; 

Then flew to the meadow, and frolicked, and tipped 
His plumage in bright, rich, and beautiful things. 
But still came the musick more near and more near, 

O’er the water’s calm surface it floated and sighed : 
I said: ‘‘ Who can tell me what spirit is there, 
Commingling its notes with the deep ocean-tide?” 


When, behold! from the waters a mermaid arose ; 
She shook the salt dews from her green-flowing haif: 
“ And dost thou inquire, then, what numbers are those 
That ascend from the deep on the listening ear! 











“ They are the sweet notes of a beautiful boy, 

Whom the sea-nymphs have laid in their deep, coral bed: 
He is dead! but those sea-nymphs still love to enjoy 

The tones of his harp, though his spirit is fled. 


“Go, tell his loved sister no longer to weep— 

Go, give her—I charge thee to give her—his lyre ; 
| And, though it has lain in the caves of the deep, 
Its musick still lives, and its chords are entire.” 








THE DRAMA. 








EPILOGUE, UNSPOKEN AND UNPUBLISHED. 


Wuen first“old Chaos heard the great command, 

To heave up ocean—air—the sky and land, 

In nature’s soft and lovely charms arrayed, 

Th’ enchanting globe its radiant scenes display’d. 

Formed with a word, the sun revealed his light, 

The moon and stars awoke and cheered the night ; 

The giant mountains raised their misty heads, 

And vales descending sought their flowery beds. 

The beasts appeared, and birds on airy wings, 

And lakes and rivers bright with living things. 

Then man and woman at the sacred call 

Majestick smiled, the glorious heirs of all. 

The passions came, the tender and the bold, 

The male and female character to mould— 

For man proud hopes, with courage to defy, 

1 While love and pity beamed from woman’s eye. 

The social pleasures mingled in the throng, 

With painting, sculpture, poetry and song. 

Gay commerce waved her flags, her sails unfurl'd, 
And science softened and refined the world. 

| To touch the heart and elevate the mind, 

The sister muses, with the arts combined ; 

And from the shapes which people fancy’s page, 

Another world to picture from the stage. 

Another sun appears, with other vales— 





Armies long slaughtered take the tield again, 
And slay for you whom once before they've slain. 
Patriots that perished in their country’s cause 
Here die again to merit your applause ; 

And swift old Time retakes his steps anew, 

O’er mould’ring empires reared again for you. 
And thus to-night a youthful bard essays 

To conjure up the scenes of other days ; 

To paint Ais likeness for your hate and scorn, 
Who sinned a thousand years ere you were born. 
To touch our hearts for faithful lovers riven, 

And patient virtue—long ago in heaven. 

The task, in sooth, is no such easy thing, 

To raise the sleepy ghosts of queen and king, 
Who, when alive, reluctant quit their bed, 

But slumber yet more soundly—when they're dead. 
Since then, ye fair, ye own the task so hard, 

Let your sweet smiles repay the trembling bard ; 
Do ladies, with your smiles the poet cheer, 

And then he may defy—the surly critick’s sneer. 


| Another commerce spreads her mimick sails. 





The manager of the Bowery theatre, we are pleased to learn, 


| contemplates giving a benefit to poor Howard, the vocalist, who has, 
| for several years past, been banished from the stage by severe in- 
| disposition. 


He has a large and deserving family, and we trust an 


attractive bill will insure him a crowded house. He stands greatly 








in need of the interposition of his brother actors, who, we feel con- 
’ fident, will gladly volunteet their aid on the occasion of his benefit. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A FEW years ago there was a great dearth of good periodicals in 
our country—what appeared was meagre and unsatisfactory—very 
little original matter occupied their pages—what did come forth, 
was scarcely worth the expense of the typographical execution, and is 
now reckoned with the things that were. With the development of 
every other source of national improvement and prosperity, the pe- 
riodical literature of the country has taken a lofty flight, and has 
now attained an eminence which is on a level with the highest of 
its European contemporaries, whose rivalry it has no reason to 
dread, and from a comparison with whom it need not recoil. The 
periodicals for the present month fully warrant us in making this 
assertion—and in glancing over the pages of the New-England Ma- 
gazine, The Knickerbocker, The American Monthly Magazine, and 
though last, not least in our estimation, The North American, (which 
we perceive has altered its time of appearance, and is hereafter to be 
published quarterly,) we have been surprised at the quantity of ex- 
cellent original matter, the interesting essays, the ingenious disserta- 
tions, and the vigour of mind and expansive intellect which are brought 
to bear upon the vast range of subjects which are there handled. No- 
thing shows so clearly the true tone of the publick mind in literature 
and the arts, as its periodical literature ; and an examination of ours 
must be truly gratifying to all the friends to its advancement and re- 
finement.—In our last namber we slightly alluded to Dr. Mackenzie's 
forthcoming novel, * Titian ;” we have since learned that it will be 
comprised in three volumes, and those who have seen it, predict 
for it a great popularity. It is distinguished more for the develop- 
ment of thought than of action, during that sunburst of the human 
mind which first lit up Italy, and whose beams were afterward re- 
flected upor the extremities of the world. The time of the inci- 
dents is about the period of the League of Cambray, when romance 
and chivalry gave their last dazzling flash ere their final extinction. 
The age of Titian, Giorgione, Cornelius Agrippa, the great magician 
and philosopher, Maximilian the first, Pope Julius the second, Louis 
the twelfth, and Bayard the true knight, without fear and without 
reproach. A novel with such characters, in such; a locality, and 
among such days, should be a very avalanche of passion and of love— 
and as we are told that the style is a sort of poetical prose, we are 
impatient for its apparition.—The connection of Messrs. Willis and 
Fay with this paper has hitherto prevented our speaking of them 
or their works, and they themselves would object to our doing so— 
still we hope it may be permitted us to say, that Mr. Willis has pub- 
lished a volume of poetry in London, edited by Barry Cornwall, the 
preface to which, and some of its contents, (Lord Ivon and his 
daughter, and Melanie,) we have given to our readers. It has met 
with a ready sale in England, and will be republished here. We 
are frequently asked why we do not reply to the attacks which have 
been directed against this gentleman. Our answer has always been, 
that these assaults have generally contained their own refutation, 
and any notice of ours would enly invest them with a degree of im- 
portance to which they have no possible claim in themselves. Our 
readers are aware that Mr. Fay’s novel of Norman Leslie is in the 
hands of the Messrs. Harper, and will soon issue from their press. 
We have perused the manuscript, and should be committing an act 
of injustice against our associate were we not to say, that it sur- 
passes every thing of which his previous efforts had given us the 
promise, and that we have no doubt its appearance will be welcomed 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to that of Mexico. The plot is in- 
geniously wrought, the style flowing and polished, and the work it- 
self one of the most readable things that we have encountered this 
many a long day.—A little volume has been put into our hands, en- 
titled “ Words of a Believer. ‘Translated from the French of F. 
De La Mennais. Published by De Behr.” This is the famous work 
of the Abbe De La Mennais, which has excited so much contro- 
versy in Europe, and has succeeded in being anathematized by his 
holiness the Pope, on account o* certain alledged heresies and schis- || 
matick doctrines. Whatever may be its errours in doctrinal points, || 
we must admit that the morality it breathes and the precepts it in- || 
culcates, are pure and irreproachable, and it is written in a beauti- 
ful and touching strain. In looking over its pages it struck us that 
it was an old acquaintance of ours, and after certain inquiries, we 
found that it was an imprint of a manuscript, translated by a distin- 
guished literary lady, who had sent it to us, and by us lent to an 
acquaintance for perusal. This individual was so much pleased with |) 
it, that, of his mere motion and voluntary impulse, he thought he 
would be doing a publick benefit by having it printed, and it ac- 
cordingly appears, without our privity or knowledge. We deem it || 
due to ourselves to state thus much, as an explanation to our fair 
correspondent, of that which, if unexplained, might have a strange | 
appearance.—Mr. Disturnell’s “ New-York as it is in 1835,” is a 
beautiful little pocket-companion for travellers and visiters who |, 
bend their steps to eur fair city with a view of making themselves |, 
conversant with its institutions, ornaments and curiosities. It is |) 
also a useful manual to the native inhabitant, as it is replete with || 
statistick information on all points, which makes it convenient to 
the citizens as a book of reference. It is ornamented with maps, 
descriptions of the environs of New-York, and a guide to the Hud- 
son river, aud is one of the neatest little things of the kind we have 
seen.—The fifteenth number of the ‘“ Alexandrian,” published by 
Messrs. Pearson, contains a reprint of the “ Constitution of Man, 
considered in relation to external objects,” which is no other than 
Mr. Combe’s famous book on phrenology. It is needless to pass 
any eulogy on this most ingenious treatise ; we notice it merely as 
an announcement of its being reprinted in this country, and to ex- 
press our astonishment at the cheapness of the undertaking. It 
is not the fault of the press, if knowledge be not as common as figs. 
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ses ss in simple, Burn’s-like strains, the bard 
Greets the sea-board’s billowy waters, 
Asa brave knight, shield is batter’d 
Fighting the battles of our wives and daughters, 
God crown thee with success. And for thy pains 
To cheer with mirth, and mend with satire sharp, 


as t thee sunny smiles, and grateful strains, 

uty’s daughters, and ‘from minstrel’s harp.” 
J a al Utica will forword us the researches 
of hi he writes, will receive our attentive consideration. 
“ ” are, no doubt, very to his Julia, but 
we fear the ick would not derive much grati Srom “ pottering” 


this kind. “A father to his first-born,” requires tone fo crac 
will endeavour to put it into such a shape as would be satisfactory to 
our readers and the author, and it shall take its turn with the other pieces 


i ine poetical ances our decisions 
oT ean ke Aleks ne allen ata ee 


“ D’ye think when the bright fancy soars on high, 

And roams in boundless space throu t the sky, 
And, far above this dull earth wings its flight, 

Perchi ing perchance on some lone cloud-capp’ d height— 
That ee can e’er be check’d by GRamMaR's rules? 
No—they may do for less aspiring fools.” 
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To. our aula corvespendents. —There i isa 5 saci of poetry, 
which neither “ gods, men, nor booksellers” can tolerate, accord- 
ing to the Ethnick poet ; and that is the mediocri kind, with which 
we are absolutely inundated. It comes to us written in graceful cha- 
racters and in flowing cadences, with all the appurtenances of rhyme ; 
and we read on, seduced by its melody, while the total absence of 
anything in the shape of ideas by which our attention can be ar- 


we get to the end of the communication, we are quite at a loss to 
know what we have been examining, and have to begin our task 
afresh. In such cases we pronounce that the main element of 
poetry is wanting ; we write ‘ balaam” on the piece, and announce 
it to our correspondents as being respectfully declined. But it must 
not be denied that we receive a goodly quantity of very excellent 
poetry, with which even our fastidious temperament is satisfied ; and 
at the present writing, our drawer is literally crammed with it, and it 
only awaits the call of the printer to be arrayed in type. It is an 
unpleasant trial to be compelled to decide ruthlessly against the pre- 
tensions to the poetical distinction of some stanzas delicately pen- 
ned in a fine, elegant, Italian looking character, which, no doubt, 
caused much labour, and a considerable expenditure of thought to the 
fair inditer, and were sent to us in the honest and bona-fide fancy 
| that they were a poem—but let such correspondents take comfort 
| in the thought, that it is no reproach to fail in the stringing of lines 
| which jingle together, or the adaptation of rhythm and measure, as 
| it is no very great exploit to sueceed therein. The duties of life can 
| be performed admirably without the aid of a poetical imagination ; 
| and a-correct taste of the beauties of professed authors may exist 
| without being called upon to attempt to rival them in their peculiar 
path. There are some correspondents, however, to whom we show 
| no mercy, as they manifest none toward us. Their communications 
generally appear in a slovenly and careless style, badly written and 
| badly spelled, with no pretensions to ryhme, measure, thought or ex- 
| Pression ; ; and they generally, i in order to make the thing all of a piece 
‘and exact in its proportions, inflict upon us the penalty of postage 
| for their execrable stuff! It appears to us that a considerable mis- 
take exists as to the composition of poetry, or lines, as it is called. 

Many young ladies and gentlemen who never dream of writing 
| prose, i in which they are aware some thought and substance are re- 
| quired, try their hands at verse without one single idea or fancy, 
| and when they have forced words together into an unnatural mar- 
| riage, though reason and propriety forbid the banns, they send the 
| issue‘and coinage, not of their brain, but solely of their pen, to some 
| unlucky wight, who, because he is a publisher, they look upon as pub- 
| lick property, and a fitting subject upon which to make experiments. 

| We beg them to b=ve some compassion upon us, and as they are 
mighty in their power of annoyance, to temper it with some degree of 
mercy. To ail such we beg leave to tender our respectful adieus. 


Parting ard adieus of friends.—The checkered incidents which 
are worked it to the web of human life, by the busy fingers of the 











and so imperfactly composed of either, that oven in the dearest an- 
ticipation, a siadow of melancholy steals over the hopes of happi- 
ness. Long absent from their homes and families, and on the point 
of returning to -hem, amid the visions of domestick felicity, and 
in the expectativn of welcome, they sigh to think that they must 








tear themselves away from those more recent, but dear friends, in 


375 
whose intercourse the weary days of their exile were sweetened, 

and whose kindness and attentions smoothed the painful task of 
climbing up staircases that were not their own. We had a taste 
of this, the other day, when accompanying some friends to the 
vessel that was to convey them to their fatherland, and whose an- 
ticipations were evidently damped by the thought of parting, per- 
haps for ever, from those who had endeavoured to make their so- 
journ agreeable, and to create for them a home, though in a foreign 
land. The scene, indeed, with its accessories, was sufficiently 








rested, permits the mind to wander to other subjects, so that when |, 


Fates, are so indissolubly blended both with sorrow and gladness, 


painful, and a heart of ordi ibility t but be touched 
by the inany incidents of res and feeling which accompany the 
sailing of a packet-ship. Parting is, at all times, painful; the heart 
aches at the void, and yearns for familiar voices and faces; and the 
severance of old associations, the sudden wrenching of the bonds 
of union where all is real and palpable, is inexpressibly touching. 
Waving of handkerchiefs, and utterance of sorrowful farewells on 
separation, if not for ever, at all events for long intervening years, 
during which the heart may be withered, the feelings estranged, and 
the mind grow callous, cold and barren. Emotion is diversely ex- 
hibited in divers individuals ; some are apparently indifferent ; others 
struggle to suppress its indications; while the sensibility of others is 
all awakened, weeping when they imagine themselves unobserved, 
wringing their hands, and sobbing the impassioned and heartfelt *‘God 
bless you!” Even in the material and impassible substances there 
is something affecting ; the separation of the vessels—of the steam- 
boat which brings the living freight, and the packet which conveys 
it away—the noble vessel careering on its liquid journey, and ga!- 
lantly dashing along, with its sails set; and the sad-looking and 
solitary steamboat lightened of its precious burden, naked and de- 
solate!’ On these occasions, the usual relief to the pent-up feel- 
| ings is in a hearty shout and a loud hurrah, which acts as a sort of 
| valve to the stifled feelings of the heart. They are gone, and 
| oceans now roll between them and the hearth which they made 
cheerful with their mirth, and the eyes which loved to dwell upon 
their beauty. Their place at the festal board is vacant, and the 
sound of their voices, once thrilling with song and sparkling with 
wit, must be r bered among the things that have been. But 
| Our memory is faithful to their images, and we shall not soon for- 
| get the beautiful, the noble, and the talented. It is natural for the 
feelings to cling with tenacity to those with whom we have been in 
habits of intimacy ; amid the vicissitudes of life their association is 
refreshing, as moss grows over a tomb, filling up every crevice with 
its verdure, and hiding the yawning ruins which time has made. 


The Morning Herald.—We are advocates for cheap publications, 
as easily attainable vehicles of good, sound and practical informa- 
| tion—but our approval is not solely on account of their cheapness ; 
| as this recommendation may exist with other qualities by which it 
| would be neutralized or perverted. A cheap publication, contain- 
ing valuable matter, is a benefit to all classes of society; but a 
| journal at a low price, if it should degenerate into ribaldry and buf- 
foonery, becomes a publick nuisance and a curse, and its very cheap- 
ness is an argument against it in the minds of all well-disposed 
| people. In this city several of these have hitherto, in our opinion, 
| gone upon a wrong piinciple—low-priced papers have been esta- 











I blished, written by low-priced editors, and published by low-priced 


| printers—and the consequence was that the production has been 
in all respects low—there has been a cheap outlay of mental labour, 
and a cheap expenditure of mechanical ingenuity. In England they 
manage these things better—a cheap publication there, in conse- 
quence of its circulation by hundreds of thousands, ean command 
the services of the best writers, and is not obliged to be subservient 
to the | and prejudices of the multitude, but follows the stand- 
ard of correct taste, jadgment and honesty without favour or af- 
fection. We are glad to see a commencement here in the same 
spirit. The Morning Herald presented to the publick by Mr. Bennet, 
is an instance of what may be effected by a good taste, Its appear- 
ance is stamped with the impress of gentility—neat in its exteriour 
and typography, and making up for its contracted limits by judicious 
compressivn and lucid arrangement. We have no doubt that it will 
become a powerful organ of instruction to, and communication with, 
those citizens whose means, or inclinations, do not allow them to 
wade through the long columns of our overgrown contemporaries. 
The Morning Herald appears every day, and is published at the 
exceedingly moderate charge of three dollars per annum. 


The Hudson.—This noble river is the greatest thoroughfure, be- 
yond all doubt, on our continent, and bids fair to rival the approach 
to Canton. The increase of passengers this season is said to be 
beyond all precedent. Those that travel in the cheap lines must 
have a precious time of it! 

Large papers.—There is a mania in the United States for papers 
of gigantick dimensions. It is said, that one of our already ma.n- 
moth dailies is still to be enlarged to an unheerd-of extent, so that 
it will require two 0 boys, at least, to hold it for perusal! 


Broadway. ~What hat are our fashionables to do for a promenade ! 
The emnibuses have destroyed Broadway, and it is fast becoming 
a mere every-day, hum-drum, business sort of street! Alas! for 
its ancient glory. 

The streets.—They are as dirty as possible, and ought to be 
cleaned without delay. Oh! for the time when the Croton shall 
bathe them with its pure and crystal wa waters ! 

















The Battery.—This inelosure is to our citizens the green spot 
in the desert of their existence ; it is thronged every fine morning 
by the elite of the town. 


Present to the editor. —We offer a fair correspondent our hearty 








thanks for her valuable present. Her kindness is registered 
“ Where every day we turn the leaf to read it.” 
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THRE BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON. 
A BUGLE SONG—WRITTEN BY G. D. PRENTICE, OF LOUISVILLE—COMPOSED BY W. NIXON, OF CINCINNATI. 


Allegretto spiritoso. 






thun-der gun Up-on the rush-ing blast? 


pa-triot he - ro 


2 

We offer here a sacrifice 

a seams to —~ & =e — = 
'o 0’ edom’s paradise 
With cweod of Hving flame! 

To him, who, on war’s whirlwind loud, 
Rode like an angel form, 

And set his glory in the cloud, 

A halo of the storm 3 


Why ho'd 


3 
A handred years, with all their trains 
Of shadow, have gone bys 
An@ yet his glorious name remains, 
A sound that cannot die ! 
°Tis graven on the hill, the vale, 
And on the mountain tall 3 
And speaks in every sounding gale, 
And roaring waterfall! 
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beau-ti - ful, brave, The ju-bi-lee of 


pa-triot he-ro birth! 


4 


1 
| Its sculpt 
I 


teful nation’s tears 


Of eur immortal chief ! 


Why swell a mill-ion hearts as one, With mem’-ries of 


No marble on his resting spot, 
ured column rears, 
But his is still a nobler lot,— 


A 
Ola Tne, that bids the marble bow. 
Makes green each laurel leaf, 

That bloems upon the sainted brew 
i} 





past ft Why rings out yon-der 


earth t is, it is the day gave Our 





His deeds were ours—but through the world 
That mighty chief wilt be, 
Where gi banner is unfurl’d, 
The prophet of the free = 
And as they bend their eagle-eyes 
On victOr burning sun, 
Their shouts will echo to the skies— 
* Our God.—and Was! ma 399 


| 
! 





MISCELLANY, 





-———"“ Lively and gossipping ; 

Stored with the treasures of the tattling world ; 
And with a spice of mirth too, making men glad, 
As if rich sunshine glowed about them.” 





Grua-sTREET wriTERs.—Mention is often made of Grub-street | 
ublications, but the terms are little un- | 


writers and Grub-street 
derstocd ; the following |#storical fact will explain them: during 


the usurpation of Cromwell, a prodigious number of seditious and | 


libellous pamphlets and papers, tending to exasperate the people, and 
increase the confusion in whick the nation was involved, were from 
time to time published. The authors of these were, for the most part, 
men whose indigent circumstances compelled them to live in the 
mnost obscure parts of the town. Grub-street then abounded with 
mean and old houses, which were let out in lodgings, at low rents, 
to persons of this description, whose occupation was the publishing 
anonymous treason and slander. One of the original inhabitants 
of this street was Fox the martyrologist, who, during his abode 
there, wrote his Acts and Monuments. Tt was also rendered famous 
by having been the dwelling-place of Mr. Henry Welby, a gentle- 
man of whom it is related, in Wilson’s ‘“‘ Wonderful Characters,” 
that he lived here forty years without having been seen by any one. 





Snurrers.—A gentleman travelling in the interiour of Brazil | 
put up for a night at a farm-house, furnished in the primitive style | 


of the country; but on the table, in company with a long tallow 


eandle, were placed a handsome pair of plated snuffers and their | 


stand, which he had received as a present from Rio de Janeiro. 
‘* What conveniences you invent in Europe!” said the Brazilian 
to his guest ; ‘‘ before I received this pretty present, I used, after 
taking off the candle-snuff, to throw it about the floor, or, per- 
chance, on the bench where I was sitting, or over my clothes—but 
now, mark the difference!” So saying, he pinched off the long snuff 
between his thumb and finger, put it earefully into the snuffers, and 
closed them up with a look of triumph at his highly-amused spectator! 





A HINT POR THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—A singular 
custom prevailed in the city of ancient Thebes, which was, that 
the painter who exhibited the worst picture was subjected toa fine. 


+ 
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| 








| who, casting aside all that is worthless, preserve only the pure gem. | 





BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 
Black eyes most dazzle at a ball ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall. 
Black a conquest soonest gain; 

The blue a conquest most retain ; 
‘The black bespeak a lively heart, 
Whose soft emotions soon depart ; 
The blue a steadier flame betray, 
That burns and lives beyond a day ; 
The black may features best disclose ; 
In blue may feelings all repose. 

‘Then Jet each reign without control, 
‘The black all mind—the blue all soul. 


— 
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Co.eriper.—In a lecture delivered upwards of twenty years | 
ago, at some hail in Fetter-lane, London, he divided readers into four | 
classes. The first he compared to an hour-glass, their reading being I 
as the sand—it runs in and out, and leaves not a vestige behind. || 
A second class, he said, resembled a sponge—which imbibes every~ i 
thing, and returns it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. || 
A third class he likened to a jelly-bag—which allows all that is | 
pure to pass away, and fetains only the refuse and the dregs. The || 
fourth class, of which he trusted there were many among his audi- i 
tors, he compared to the slaves in the diamond-mines of Golconda, || 


I 





TO MY SOUL’S IDOL. 


Were I the Spanish General Mina, 

I'd nobly die for Carolina ; 

But, if I were a star, I'd shine a 

Whole year round for Carolina, 

Though much, I fear, she does incline a- 
Gainst my suit—proud Carolina! 

Yet, if I thought so, poz I'd sign a 
Deed, and ship spew ter China ; 

For, if the lady is not mine, a- 

Nother swain woos Carolina! 


| 
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Woman's conripence.—There is something so beautifully con- } 








fiding in the natural feelings of a woman’s heart, that she will | 


never doubt till she has been taught to do so. 4 


| said to feel like satin. 
| about twenty minutes in the bath, I happe 


ScHLANGEN-BAD, OR THE SERPENT’S BATH.—This name is given 
‘to the waters of the baths in the neighbourhood of Frankfort, in al- 
lusion to their wonderful effects in purifying the skin of all unseem- 
linesses and corruptions, so that ladies resorting to these baths, 
might be likened to the serpents which annually rub off the old 
coat, and present themselves ina new. This wonderful water is 
about as warm as milk, is infinitely softer, and after dipping the 
hand into it, if the thumb be rubbed against the fingers, it may be 
The effect produced upon the skin by lying 
ned to hear a short, fat 
Frenchman describe to his friend in the following words: “In these 
baths, sir, a person actually b ed of himself.” I 
cannot exactly corroborate this gallic statement, yet one cannot 





| deny that the limbs gradually appear as if they were converted into 


marble, and that the skin assumes a sort of glittering phosphorick 


| whiteness. The Count de Grunne, the Dutch ambassador at Frank- 


fort, having in the early autumn of his life come to Schlangen-bad 
with his young wife, was so enchanted with the loveliness of the 
country, the mildness of the air, and the exquisite softness of the 
water, that, quite unable to contain himself, on a black marble co- 
lumn, near the baths, he has caused to be sculptured, as emblems of 
himself and his companion, two birds eating leaves (apparently @ 
salad) out of the same bowl, with the following pretty inscription : 


In Grateful Recollection 
Of the Delicious Days a together in this Spot 


Vv 
Charles Count de Grunne, and Betsi, Countess de Grunne, 
1830. 





Tue Last Fee.—The late Dr. B——, of Bristol, England, who 
died very rich, eoming into the bedroom of a patient a few minutes 
after he had expired, perceived something glittering through the 
clenched fingers of one hand; he gently opened them, took out 
the guinea, and put it into his pocket, observing, ‘* That was cer- 
tainly intended for me !” 
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